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SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Ture New-York Sun has the following brief 
statement on the subject of Slavery in Cuba, 
which appears to have been contributed by a 
competent authority. The difference between 
the condition of the Slaves proper, the Eman- 
cipado class, and the Coolies, or so-called 
“immigrants,” is not great, as will be seen ; 
indeed, in many respects the slaves would 
seem to be even better off than the deluded 
Chinese. These details have a special interest 
at the present time, when the Spanish Go- 
vernment is on the point of dealing indivi- 
dually with the question of , 


THE SLAVES, THE EMANCIPADOS, THE 
COOLIES. 


*¢ The majority of mankind who know any- 
thing about what Slavery is, and where it 
still exists to-day, have a general idea that it 
is an unfortunate state of things for the slave, 
and a debasing one for the owner. This is 
about as much as most men whose avocations 
or interest do not render them intimately 
acquainted with the details of this social evil 
know about it, and we believe the number of 
persons who have a thorough, intimate 
familiarity with the condition of Slavery in 
Cuba is extremely limited. 

“‘ When we state that, had the treaty en- 
tered into by Spain with Great Britain, in 
1818 been strictly carried out, there would 
be but few if any slaves to-day in the Spanish 
West-Indian ssleiiins, much surprise as our 
statement may cause, it will not be far re- 
moved from the truth. The fact that Slavery 
has been maintained in Cuba solely by the 





slave trade relieves us, however, of the neces- 
sity of entering into statistical proofs on this 
point, the following sober facts, derived from 
Government authority, being sufficient for 
our pu : “During the sixteen years— 
1846 to 1861—the white population of Cuba 
increased nearly eighty per cent.; the freed- 
men over fifty per cent., and the slaves only 
thirteen per cent.; and in 1862, the date of 
the last census, the slave population had de- 
creased, while there was an increase in the 
whites and freedmen. 

“ Slavery is divided in Cuba into three 
classes ; first, the slaves proper, consisting of 
such as were alive on the island in 1847, and 
their descendants; second, the emancipated— 
a strange term for a slave—consisting of 
those who have been seized by British 
cruisers on the middle passage and delivered 
to the authorities in Havana, and their de- 
scendants; and third, the Chinese or Coolies. 
The three classes are al] equally slaves for 
life. 


THE SLAVES SO-CALLED. 


“ First, let us speak of the slaves proper. 
Inasmuch as the treaty with England de- 
clares every person free who lands in Cuba 
after 1820, the slaves introduced surrepti- 
tiously during the last fifty years are free 
according to law. But not only are they in 
fact slaves for life, but their progeny are so 
also. Everybody cognizant of the military 
administration of Cuba, and the unlimited 
power, not only over the Cubans, but over 
his subordinates, which is vested in the Cap- 
tain- General, knows full well that the slave- 
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trade could be stopped at any moment. This 
is proved’by the well-known fact, that during 
the administration of Pezuela not a single 
slave-was landed on the island. 

“ The condition of the slave in Cuba is in 
one respect slightly better than that of slaves 
elsewhere ; he can, if by chance he accumu- 
lates a small sura of money by the proceeds 
of a small portion of ground, which is allowed 
to the slaves on most estates, claim to be 
assessed, and pay any amount on account. 
His price can never be raised above such 
assessment, and he is at liberty to seek another 
master, when once he has made a payment 
on account of his value. Also, there are laws 
restricting the punishment which can legally 
be inflicted upon a slave, limiting the number 
of lashes to twenty-five for each offence ; but 
the great distances which separate the sugar 
estates from the cities or from any tribunal 
to which the slave could appeal, und the fact 
that the excessive punishment is inflicted by 
the overseer, an irresponsible person, and not 
by the owner himself—in fact, frequent! 
during the absence of the latter—render all 
laws for the protection of the slave so many 
dead letters. The negroes are entirely at the 
mercy of the field overseers, in general a very 
brutish class of Spaniards. 


THE EMANCIPADOS. 


“ The second class consists of the emanci- 
peers or emancipated. Of all utterly help- 
ess wretches on the face of the earth, without 
any possible redress, or even appeal to any 
one, the poor negroes who have had the mis- 
fortune to be seized by English cruisers on 
the e from Africa to Cuba are in the 
very worst plight. It is bad enough to be 

ht in Afriea and sold for a slave there, 
to be nearly stifled between the decks of a 
slaver, packed like so many sardines in a box 
landed on the coast of Cuba successfully, an 
driven like cattle to a sugar plantation, there 
to wear out the wretched existence of a Cuban 
slave. And yet the successful landing of the 
cargo is the only possible hope of future 
liberty that can exist for any slave after leav- 
ing Africa. If theshipconveying himfhappens 
to be seized, he is irrevocably a slave for life. 

“ Those nezroes, who are by the very 
wording of the treaty declared to be free, are 
on landing handed over to the Captain-Gene- 
ral, who is supposed to put them under the 
care of responsible people. The obligation of 
this guardian by law is to provide for all the 
wants of the freedmen and to teach him some 
trade, and he in return shall serve his guardian 
without remuneration for five years, At the 
end of this time he shall be entirely free and 
enjoy all the privileges accorded to other 
free people of colour on the island. Such is 
the law ; but not only is it never enforced, 
but the Captains-General have constituted 
themselves, in case of prizes, into the chief 
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slave-traders of the island. A cargo, say of 
600 negroes, generally from twelve to fifteen 
years old (the young Africans command 
higher prices in the slave-market than adults, 
on account of their greater aptitude for accli- 
matization), is seized on the high seas and 
brought to Havana. They are distributed by 
the Captain-General to his wife, children, 
aids, and favourites; but as it does not suit 
to have such names appear on the register, 
others are substituted. These last are occa- 
sionally the correct names of the parties to 
whom, for a consideration, the favoured 
grantee was transferred the possession of the 
human flesh which has been given to him; 
but far more frequently a fictitious name is 
used, All that remains is to despatch the 
negroes to a sugar estate, and as the person 
who is supposed to have care of them can 
never be found, does riot in fact exist, they 
mingle with the slaves proper of the estate, 
and are treated in like manner. 

By a law passed in 1854, under Jose de la 
Concha, when he was most anxious to in- 
crease the revenue of the island, with the 
view of having his own salary raised from 
18,000 dollars, to 50,000 dollars, the poor 
freedman’s legal term of service was extended 
to eight instead of five years. That is, thelaw 
declared that at the expiration of tive years’ 
service the grantee should have a right to 
the free man’s work for three years more on 
the following terms: For each emancipado 
during the first five years the lessee had to 
pay eight dollars per month for each male, 
and six dollars for each female over fifteen 
years of age, and five dollars for each male 
and four dollars for each female under that 
age. This payment to be distributed as fol- 
lows during the first five years: Two-thirds 
of the price to go to the Government, and 
one-third to the emancipado ; and during the 
last three years two-thirds to the freedman 
and one-third to the Government. Ap- 

arently the Captain-General would have no 
interest in the receipts of the last three years; 
but the fact is, that when the freedmen were 
to be found, large sums had to be paid by 
their possessors for the right of retaining 
them. The apparent mortality among the 
freedmen thus distributed on the plantation 
of Cuba must be frightful, for whenever an 
old, superannuated slave dies, he is buried in 
the nearest parish church in the name of the 
emancipado, and the latter at once takes the 
dead man’s name and place on the plantation. 
The priest and the local magistrate, for about 
ten dollars or fifteen dollars, testify to the 
death of the emancipado, the consignee re- 

orts the fact, and, sending the vouchers to 

avana, has the name erased from the regis- 
ter, and the negro becomes a slave for life. 
The owner now, of course, can dispose of him 
like.any other of his hands, and the business 
is a very lucrative one, 
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“ Another remarkable feature of these 
freedmen is, that they have no children, and 
an official list of some 8000 males and females 
has been published, who, during the whole of 
their existence, according to the Government 
register of births, were entirely unproductive; 
not a single birth was registered. The fact 
is, that when one of the women of this class 
has a child, the infant is taken to the nearest 
church, and there registered falsely as the off- 
spring of slave parents; so that the very 
persons that England spends several million 
dollars a year to catch for the purpose of 
liberating them, are not only doomed to per- 
petual Slavery themselves, but serve to per- 
ay the institution for future generations. 

he Government census of 1862 states the 
number of emancipados on the island at 
6650. The fact is well known that they 
greatly exceed this, even without calculating 
their children, and there must exist grand- 
children of the first distribution of prize 
cargoes living in a state of Slavery. 

“Gen. Manzano, in 1867, liberated 170 
emancipados, who were then supposed to be 
the sole surviving residue of eleven cargoes 
seized and distributed during the first years 
of the contraband slave-trade, from 1824 to 
1832; that is to say, that out of 5000 human 
beings declared to be set free by law, 170 
were enabled to obtain their liberty after suf- 
fering the horrors of Cuban Slavery for 
terms varying from thirty-five to forty-three 
years, The freedman is worse off in many 
respects than the slave. He can never pay 
any sum on account of his purchase-money ; 
he cannot apply for a change of master, how 
brutal soever the latter be; and there is posi- 
tively no judge who will listen to any claim 
urged by him against cruel or excessive pu- 
nishment. The judges can by law take cogni- 
zance of these matters only where slaves are 
the claimants. In fact, the only possible 
hope of any amelioration for him is that his 
guardian will fraudulently testify to his 
death, and substitute him for a deceased 
slave. 


THE COOLIES. 


‘“‘ We now come to the third class—the 
Chinese. ‘The extreme pressure brought to 
bear on the home Government for the sup- 
pression of the African slave-trade, coupled 
with an occasional honourable administration 
of the island, under which the landing of 
slaves from Africa was discontinued, gave 
rise to an institution almost as villainous— 
the importation of coolies from China. The 
present trade in Chinese very closely resem- 
bles what the African slave-trade was before 
it was declared illegal. Factors and factories 
are established in China in lieu of the coast 
of Guinea; the factories are filled and the 
human merchandise is shipped and consigned 
in much the same manner. If anything, the 
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advantage was rather in favour of the African, 
for his sea voyage was far the shorter. The 
Chinese are shipped after having signed a 
document in which they declare that they 
expatriate themselves entirely of their own 
free will; that they will serve any person to 
whom their contract may be awarded, in any 
climate and locality, and at whatever sort of 
labour may be designated ; that their term of 
service shall be eight ears, at the expiration 
of which they shall be at liberty either to 
return to their own country or to enter inte 
any new engagement. They are to receive 
pay at the rate of four dollars per month, 
after deducting any advance that may have 
been made to them. 

“ On the arrival of the vessel in Havana, 
these Chinese are sold by brokers to the 
highest bidder, and sent at once to the sugar 
plantation. When once there, their eyes are 
opened. They have to work with slaves, 
and are not even on a par with them ; the 
are not worth so much as field hands; their 
four dollars a month, which seemed a fair 
pay in China, goes a very little way in Cuba; 
they see at once that all economy is impossi- 
ble—that at the expiration of the term of 
eight years they cannot possibly have accu- 
mulated a sum sufficient to pay their passage 
home. They learn to their surprise that at 
such termination of their serfdom the law of 
the land will allow them only a few days in 
which to leave the country or to enter into a 
fresh engagement; and feeling all the cruel 
deceptions that have been practised upon 
them, and the reality of their debased condi- 
tion, far inferior in the eyes of all about them 
to that of the slave, whose labour is often 
paid at twenty-five dollars and thirty dollars 
a month, they become sullen, morose, reck- 
less, or vindictive. 

“ The first lot of Chinamen that went to 
Cuba really did regain their liberty at the 
end of the contract term, but this was far too 
free a state of things in Cuba for Spanish 
officials to allow. 1t was a bad precedent, 
they said; and now the poor Chinaman has 
no time allowed even to choose a new master. 
If he is found without an owner, the State 
charitably steps in and consigns him to hard 
labour as a malefactor. This, however, seldom 
occurs, because his purchaser, on landing, 
binds himself, under penalties to which he 
dare not expose himself, to remit the cooly to 
the nearest government depot immediately 
on the expiration of his term of service. The 
head of the department, the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, or whoever he may be, then re-lets, 
or rather re-sells, the cooly to the highest 
bidder—a profitable speculation. The China- 
man’s chance of ever being able to return to 
China is small, not a solitary instance of such 
being recorded. 

“From the foregoing it will be observed, 
that of the three conditions of Slavery in 
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Cuba, that of the slave proper is by far the 
most preferable; in other words, that all 
attempts at modifying Slavery produce effects 
diametrically opposite to those intended, and 
the sole moral te be deduced is, that the in- 
stitution should be at once and for ever 
abolished. Whatever be the consequences of 
immediate emancipation, they surely cannot 
be so subversive of every principle of justice 
or humanity as the maintenance of the sys- 
tem necessarily entails.” 





EX-PRESIDENT ROBERTS UPON 
ALLEGED SLAVERY IN LIBERIA. 


Tue distinguished first President of the 
Republic of Liberia has issued the following 
letter. The reason will be gathered from a 
perusal of the declaration itself. With the 
merits of the cause of controversy we have 
nothing to do. We republish the letter 
merely on account and for the sake of the in- 
teresting information it contains. 


BONDAGE IN A STRANGE PLACE, 


(T'o the Editor of the North American and 
United-States Gazette.) 

Sin,—My attention has been called to an 
article under the above caption, which appeared 
in your paper of the llth inst., and which— 
while it accords to the people of Liberia much 
credit for their governmental capacity, their 
courage and steadiness in maintaining them- 
selves among the savages, and for their concilia- 
tory and humane policy toward the barbarous 
tribes with which they have come in contact — 
places both Liberia and myself in a decidedly 
false position unintentionally, I have no doubt. 

Now, as regards myself, i beg to say that, in 
speaking of the population of Liberia, I am 
guided in my estimate solely by personal visits to 
the several tribes within the jurisdiction of the 
Republic, and on those occasions computing the 
numbers of their respective inhabitants according 
to the extent of territory each occupies, and the 
denseness of the population, more or less appa- 
rent from the number and size of their towns and 
villages; therefore, relying upon this calculation, 
T have no hesitancy in placing the present popu- 
lation of Liberia at six hundred thousand souls. 

I am represented as having stated that the 

college in Liberia ‘educates and supports the 
children of the slaveholding chiefs gratis.” This 
is an error. No son of a slaveholding chief has 
ever entered the college as a student ; and I 

to say further, that on no occasion have I us 
the word slaveholder in connection with any 
chef who has expressed a desire to have his son 
educated in the college. And yet I confess 
that, were it in my power, I would educate the 
sons of every slaveholding chief I could reach; I 
would give them a wholesome Christian educa- 
tion, infusing into the mind of each the Divine 
command of love to his neighbour, and that both 
Slavery and polygamy are wrong, and I would 
do this without any fear that it would * inure 
to the growth of Slavery.” S'avery is not the 
result of properly educated minds, 1 did say, in 
answer to a question put to me in regard to the 
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pecuniary ability of the chiefs to educate their 
children, that “in Africa a chief's wealth con- 
sisted in the number of wives and slaves he 
might have.” In this, however, I had no idea 
of arly: understood that such was the present 
mode of reckoning within the bounds of Liberia. 
I simply referred to the fact as an illustration 
of the inherent Pagan indifference of African 
chiefs to the accumulation of worldly goods. 
Tuat Slavery should exist in any form in Liberia 
is, 1 am bold to assert, wholly repugnant to the 
feelings of the people, and expressly prohibited 
by the fundamental law of the Republic. The 
Constitution, chapter Ist, section 4th, emphati- 
cally provides: **There shall be no Slavery 
within t'.is Republic; nor shall any citizen of 
this Republic, or any person resident therein, 
deal in slaves, either within or without this 
Republic, directly or indirectly.” And I chal- 
lenge the proof that the government has not, to 
the fullest extent of its ability, maintained the 
majesty of this Jaw. Whatever else may be 
alleged against Liberia, one thing is certain— 
the government does not protect Slavery, nor 
will it knowingly and willingly allow it to con- 
tinue on its territory : and | may also add that 
no chief within the limits of the Republic is 
ignorant of this fact ; for some have been taught 
a lesson on this subject they will not readily 
forget. Hence it is, that, ** with peculiar pride,” 
I contemplate Liberia's “record” against 
Slavery—a record full of interest, and abundant 
in proofs of the devotion of Liberians to the 
cause of freedom. 

From the beginning the government of Liberia 
has not failed to exert every means it could com- 
mand to relieve the victims of Slavery, whether 
intended for the holds of slave-ships or held for 
domestic use. It has not only broken up all the 
slave barracoons along its six hundred miles of 
coast, but has also put forth its strength to 
break down and demolish the system of domestic 
Slavery among the native chiefs. The sanguin- 
ary struggles against King Willie and the 
notoricus Gaytoombah fully attest this fact. 
Both these chieftains made war upon the 
government in consequence of its determined 
opposition to domestic Slavery; and I am glad 
to be able to say there has been no abatement in 
this determined purpose. 1 have good reason to 
believe that no case of Slavery coming to the 
knowledge of the government or to that of any 
public officer has been allowed to pass unnoticed 
or without an effort to release the slave or slaves, 
and punish the parties who may have attempted 
to enslave them. If, then, there be any remnant 
of slaves in Liberia, they are held very secretly 
and by a very uncertain tenure. 

Now, sir, I have stated, as briefly as possible, 
the actual merits of this question of Slavery as 
regards Liberia ; and I shall rely upon your 
kindness to publish this statement of unvarnished 
facts in your widely circulated payer, as a cor- 
rection of the very erroneous impression on the 
public mind in regard to the existence of Slavery 
in Liberia; and shis impression it seems you 
received from a misapprehension of remarks by 
me respecting an ancient method in Africa of 
measuring the wealth of a chief by the number 
of his wives and slaves; and that in this I 
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referred to past time, and not to the present of 
Liberia, I thought was fully understood from the 
allusion I made in the same connection to the 
custom among African chiefs, during the preva- 
lence of the slave-trade, of distributing the 
Jarger portion of the proceeds of the sale of slaves 
they might send to the coast among their sub- 
ordinates and friends ; and in consequence, even 
in those times, African chiefs were never 
wealthy. 

Your publication, sir, of the foregoing will be 
doing an act of justice to Liberia, and will 
greatly oblige, 

Your obedient servant. 
J. J. Roperrs. 
New York, November 20, 1868. 


BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGROS’ 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 

Tue forty-fourth anniversary of this Society 
was held on the 29th of August, at Mrs. 
Joseph Sturge’s, and was well attended. <A 
gift of 10/. from the dowager Lady Buxton, 
and 30/. from the Bazaar Committee, gave 
the means of enlarging the number of the 
Society’s grants during the past year to the 
West Indies, though there are yet those who 
have long worked in this field that have 
received no help. There has been, neverthe- 
less, some decline in the subscriptions of the 
Society during the past year, and the total 
amount would have been much less but for 
these donations, and one of 101. from a lady 
of Leicester, a sister kindred in spirit to the 
late Mrs Heyrick, author of the pamphlet, 
“Immediate, not gradual abolition.” The 
letters of the correspondents were full of im- 
portant ond interesting information, which 
time did not admit of giving entirely. The 
following retrospect in one of them offers 
some explanation of the disappointments that 
have hitherto attended the exertions of the 
missionaries. 

When in a state of slavery the people knew 
little either of social or moral duties, and for the 
most part had no care about training their 
children or providing for their wants, for they 
were considered to belong to their owners, not to 
them. When they were made free they had to 
be taught all these duties, and though the mis- 
sionaries did all they could, they could not daily 
follow them to their homes, and give them the 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, which 
they so much needed. Hence many of our 
people have failed so much in training their 
children. Then we found that many of them 
had altogether wrong ideas about education. Hav- 
ing been accustomed to see only the great of the 
land attending to the subject, they, poor things, 
in their ignorance fancied their children, if sent 
to school to * learn book” would not have to 
labour as they had, but would quichly become 
wealthy and great, rulers aud magistrates of the 
land. _I think it is not surprising that a gene- 
ration thus ignorantly instructed by their parents 
should grow up for the most part proud, over- 
bearing and indolent Of the present generation 
we are encouraged to hope for better things. 
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The meeting took into consideration the 
appropriation of income for the coming year, 
and the propriety of appealing to the ladies 
of Brazil on behalf of the slave population of 
that extensive empire. The number is 
greater than that of any other nation pro- 
fessing Christianity, and though the system 
of Slavery presses lighter in some respects 
in Brazil than it did in the United States, 
the opinion that a negro is little better than 
a brute leads to the utter disregard of the 
ties of relationship, and to the daily use of 
the most cruel punishment, for which Sun- 
day seems especially set apart. It is stated 
upon reliable authority that there is a dislike 
among the slaves to be employed by the 
English residents, as the castigations they 
then undergo are inflicted professionally, 
and such is their violence that the teeth are 
frequently knocked out by blows on the 
mouth when the hands are withdrawn. 
The Emperor of Brazil has long been 
favourable to the abolition of Slavery, and 
some of his senators, but it seems as though 
the Government needed urging on by the 
people. 

The report comprised a summary of the 
accounts furnished by those who receive the 
grants of the Society ; referred to the East- 
ern slave-trade; to the system that has 
sprung up in Queensland of obtaining 
labourers from the Polynesian Islands, an 
which is fast degenerating into a slave- 
trade; to the kidnapping of children by the 
Dutch Boers in the Trans-Vaal Republic ; 
and to the appeals made to the new Govern- 
ment of Spain to declare unconditional 
emancipation in Cuba and Porto Rico. It 
also states, with reference to Elizabeth 
Heyrick’s on that at the time, it 
had a remarkable influence on the public 
mind, and was the means of convertin 
some who were opposed to the idea of tota 
and immediate abolition. But Mrs. Hey- 
rick’s high courage never failed her, for she 
believed that the nature of the system of 
Slavery precluded the hope that any mode 
of gradual emancipation can be effectual, 
Sir T. F. Buxton, Macaulay, Babington, and 
others, who had been startled at the bold- 
ness of her views, became convinced of their 
truth. The Committee insist upon them at 
this time, from the painful necessity of re- 
affirming the principles of freedom, which, 
were they duly honoured, the use of slave- 
labour would be rejected by British colonists, 
and they would shrink from enticing the 
Islanders of Polynesia to enter into contract 
for work in which the wages are insufficient, 
the whip resorted to, and the promise to 
return home broken. About twenty mis- 
sionaries receive grants from this Society for 
their schools, residing in Demerara, Jamaica, 
Antigua, Montserrat, and the West Coast 
of Africa, The reports received from the 
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Morant-Bay district are very satisfactory. 
From their correspondent of the London 
Missionary Society, residing at Four Paths, 
Jamaica, the Committee have received a 
letter, from which they give the following 
extracts : 

Our people meet with many drawbacks in this 
island that are unknown in England. Just now 
the numbers in attendance at school have fallen 
off from severe drought: children are required to 
fetch water, for which they have to go four or 
five miles. When I visited the station last, I 
was compelled to take water with me, on a 
mule’s back,.a distance of nine miles. In 
England this difficulty would be removed by 
sinking a well. At Porus, a village of 4000 
people (all coloured), that has sprung up entirely 
since freedom, the attendance of the school was 
very good. . . . I am encouraged to 
believe the signs of the times are hopeful for our 
long-depressed island: there is, I believe, a great 
improvement in the religious and educational 
institutions. Our planters and merchants begin 
to talk more cheerfully. The plain speaking 
and energetic action of our Governor seem to 
have aroused al! officials to a discharge of duty, 
and to infuse a spirit of self-reliance among the 
people. 

A letter received since the meeting from a 
clergyman of the Church of England states 
that Coolie immigration to Jamaica is not 
yet ended. He writes to a friend at home 
that a large a had arrived, and two 
others were on the way. Ina petition to 
the Legislative Council for a repeal of the 
Immigration Act, he affirms “that previous 
immigration under this law has been pro- 
ductive of a large public debt to the island 
of Jamaica, of great mortality and suffering 
to the immigrants.” By the very last mail 
a letter was received from J. M. Phillippo, 
of Spanish Town, Jamaica, which gives the 
following interesting information :— 

Day after day crowds of refugees from Cuba 
are pouring into Kingston, as well as bundreds 
from Hayti; and it is pleasant to hear from 
some, who have even lost their properties, that 
they suffer a righteous retribution, and that 
Slavery has received its death-blow. Nor is it 
less gratifying to know that some of the largest 
proprietors in Cuba, who are now here, express 
their astonishment at the amount of work done 
upon estates in Jamaica at so little cost, and at 
the economical manner in which the whole work 
of the estates is carried on, the tractability of 
the labourers, and the order that prevails. 








BREAD AND THE SPELLING-BOOK. 


A RECENT number of the New-York Tribune 
contains .the following remarks under the 
above heading. Whether the negro’s 
“notion of a gentleman ” be or not of “a 
man who lives without work,” we can vouch 
for his not being singular in holding this 
motion, for we venture to afhrm it is one 
held very generally. “Shambling laziness ”’ 
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is, in fact, the characteristic of the indi- 
vidual who belongs to the recognised “ gen- 
tleman”’ class, and notwithstanding the 
numerous honourable exceptions, the rule is, 
that a “gentleman” so-called does nothing 
for a living, but exists upon his means—too 
frequently on those of others. The general 
tenor of the Tribune article is excellent, and 
we cordially concur in the concluding re- 
marks, that “ charity is a hindrance” to pro- 
gress, but that “wages are a help.” The 
principle holds good whether applied to 
white or to black struggling for existence. 
The great social problem involved in the 
future of the negro race in the United States 
depends for its success upon education; and 
although “ bread ” is the first necessity, the 
“¢snelling-book” is unquestionably the second. 
This truth the friends of the negro in the 
States appear to have realized as soon as the 
slaves entered the fields of free-labour; and 
the noble efforts they are making to educate 
the freed-men command admiration. May 
God speed their efforts ! 


** The Freedmen’s Bureau discontinues its work. 
Reconstruction advances apace. Nomenclature 
changes. The condemned ‘nigger’ is fast 
becoming our coloured fellow-citizen. Scipio 
Africanus will yet rise in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives to speak to the question of reform in 
the naturalization laws. Witlessness may be 
against him, but not wool. Considerations of 
tibia and fibula, of pigment and cerebellum, shall 
not withhold the white aspirant to post official 
revenue in his district from soliciting his in- 
dorsement. No question of selected races shall 
forbid his pallid fellow-member from Iowa to 
button-hole him for his vote on a cunning rail- 
road Bill. Nay, The Express will print his 
speech in full, with eulogistic display headings ; 
and, in rounded periods, will Zhe World group 
Euclid, Hannibal, Toussaint, Dumas, and the 
current Scipio, and, in a neat allusion to Epic- 
tetus, infer that a condition of bondage prepares 
the way to the largest intelectual liberty. 

** Now, therefore, since emancipation involves 
the suffrage, and the suffrage involves the right 
to hold oflice ; since the actual ‘darkey,’ clam- 
ming at low water along the Maryland creeks, 
is the possible legislator, it behoves us, in both 
instances, to see that the best use is made of 
this raw material of Republics. The negro, 
leaving Slavery be'lind, expects to exchange 
work and the lash and enforced obedience for a 
shambling laziness and eligibility to the honours 
that may be heaped on white men. His notion 
of a gentleman is a man who lives without work. 
He aspires to be a gentleman. He is too imi- 
tative not to have caught the vices which have 
been his example for the last two hundred years. 
‘The negro has hard lessons to learn before he is 
fit for citizenship, which will not, alas! be with- 
held until he is fit. But he gives us vantage 

round. Sambo’s model gentleman reads, and 
ambo is mad for the alphabet. In the freed- 
men’s schools are no empty benches. Gray polls 
and baby curls bend over the spelling-book. 
Wrinkled hands and fat little fists cramp them. 
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selves round the unaccustomed pen. Scholars 
are few among all these students. Slavery does 
not cultivate the logical faculty, nor encourage 
pure thought. But when the Hon. Mr. Cox 
and the Hon. Mr. Morrissey refer.in eloquent 
terms to their intelligent constituency, Scipio 
Africanus may cherish a just pride of race as he 
adverts tohis. ‘Taught, the negro will be the 
trustiest of citizens; untaught, the most hopeless 
of vagabonds. His education has become a 
question of public economy and safety. And 
the duty of educating these masses negro teach- 
ers must take up. White men and women have 
done noble service; but they do not, generally 
they cannot, give their lives to the work. They 
are aliens in blood and breeding. Competent 
negro teachers—patient, plodding, kindled with 
class pride, and held to their work by class 
sympathies—would make men and women of 
their forlorn and childish people. 

** There is at Hampton, in Virginia, a normal 
school which promises better help to the freed- 
men than any other institution of which we 
have knowledge. It is a growth of the manual- 
labour system, and invites men and women, 
white and black, indifferently. It has perhaps 
eighty pupils, the youngest twelve years old, the 
oldest forty. The men work on the school farm, 
in the carpenter’s shop, the shoe shop, the 
wheelwright’s shanty, or wherever special capa- 
city determines. hey have built the school 
barns, granary, henneries, and workshops. 
They mend tools, make fences, plant trees. The 
farming is scientific and admirable. The ‘sacred 
soil,’ to the amazement of the white planters 
thereabouts, is drained, deep ploughed, fertilized, 
made to yield unheard-of bushels of grain and 
‘truck.’ It supplies the sehool, and ships early 
vegetables to the Baltimore and New-York 
markets. Beef and pork raised on the farm, 
oysters and fish caught in the neighbouring 
creeks, furnish the table. From 7 o’clock till 
1 o'clock the men work out of doors, the women 
in the house, being duly eredited with the cash 
value of their labour, which pays for tuition, 
board, clothes and books. The organization is 
such that the nicest economy i and the 
charges are therefore low. ut every scholar 
must pay his way. On this point the young 
superintendent, Gen. Armstrong, is inflexible, 
long experience among the blacks having shown 
him the whole giving system to be a miserable 
makeshift. The rule bears hard sometimes, but 
the greater value set on the education that must 
be paid for, the determination of the canny 
darkeys to get their money’s worth, their satis- 
faction in receiving what is their own, justify its 
enforcement. The afterneons are spent in reci- 
tation, the evenings in study. From the more 
advanced classes are detailed teachers for the 
schools of lower grade, of which there are three 
or fourin Hampton. Under the superintend- 
ence of white principals, these pupil-teachers 
evince remarkable capacity. In the school, 
habits of personal cleanliness, order and refine- 
ment are enforced. The instinctive love of 
colour, of music, of ornament, is evcouraged. 
Class-rooms and lodging-rooms are pleasant, 
with cheap pictures, sunshine, and exquisite 
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many teachers of common English branches, but 
so many farmers, carpenters, seamstresses, cooks, 
housewives, many men and women who have 
learned the value of skilled labour, who have 
lived in clean and thrifty ways, who have caught 
something of the grace and fineness of culture; 
who see, if they do not wholly understand, the use 
of beauty. Every one of these normal school 
scholars will be a potent force of civilzation. 

‘**This school has been supported almost 
wholly by the American Missionary Association 
and by private contributions. It was an experi- 
ment not contemplated in the routine of the 
Bureau. It is a success. And now it needs 
permanent buildings and an endowment fund. 
For the fund it must wait. For the buildings it 
suffers. Every day applicants are turned away 
because, in the patched sheds the school now 
occupies there is no more room. From all over 
the South come letters of inquiry. The negroes 
are too poor to exchange both money and time 
for schooling. They must make their living or 
starve. It is only at Hampton that they can 
earn both bread and the knowledge that is more 
than bread. From close beside the admirable 
normal day-school at Charlestown have come 
pupils who could not afford the time-to learn, 
even when tuition was free. The new buildings 
should be large, substantial, furnished with 
class rooms, assembly rooms, cabinet and appli- 
ances for teaching agricultural chemistry. At 
least sixty thousand dollars will be needed. We 
suggest to General Howard that no act would 
more fitly grace his leaving of the post he has so 
honoured than the appropriation of half this 
amount for the building fund. Private gifts 
would speedily complete the sum. 

**We do not believe in presenting the freed- 
men with occasional old clothes and intermittent 
dollars, accompanied by a paternal ‘ Bless ye, 
my children.’ Wages are a help, charity a 
hindrance. But America owes the black man a 
debt, whose arrears run back two hundred years. 
To give him schools and a chance of manhood is 
not to attempt payment, but only to acknowlodge 
the obligation.” 


In connection with this same subject, we 
take the following from the Cincinnati 
Gazette : 


* Another year of schools among the freedmen 
of the South has closed. Many have been the 
vicissitudes and trials to which these — have 
been exposed in this, their infancy of learning 
and progress. If it be true that persecutions 
make strong the persecated, then surely we have 
reason to look for great things in the future of 
the coloured race. 

“The schools everywhere have been a success. 
I do not know of a single failure, unless, indeed, 
we reckon those failures where teachers have 
been mobbed, driven out, or killed by the cow- 
ardly, bloodthirsty villains and thieves, who have 
banded together for purposes the most diabolical 
and fiendish. But these are not failures, for 
this will only stimulate effort in behalf of schools. 

* Not less than one hundred and tweny-five 
schools among the freedmen have been success- 
fully conducted in the State of Tennessee, this 


cleanliness. At the end of the four years’ course | year, with an attendance of more than 10,000 
there will go out from this school not only so | pupils. Many of these schools commenced 
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during, or at the close of the war, as mere 
mission schools; but so rapid has been their 
growth, and so rapid has been the demand for 

ter facilities, that state and municipal 
authorities have been compelled in some instances 
to come forward and provide the same advantages 
for coloured as for white schools; and the 
mission schools—the more vigorous ones—have 
assumed the character of normal, or training 
schools for coloured teachers.” 
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THE HON. G. PHILLIPPO. 


WE regret exceedingly to learn that the 
above-named gentleman has been compelled, 
for reasons of health, to ask leave of absence 
from his post as Queen’s Advocate at Sierra 
Leone, and to come to England. The talent 
and learning of this distinguished member 
of the English Bar have been recognised by 
the Lord Chief Justice, and it seemed like 
burying both to transfer them from Jamaica 
to the West Const of Africa. Assuredly he 
is worthy of the highest judicial office in the 
colony where he was born, where his family 
and connections dwell, and where his abili- 
ties are unreservedly admitted. He has 
made friends in Sierra Leone by his upright, 
impartial course, and we have pleasure in 
copying the following from the Day Spring 
and Sierra Leone Reporter of the 2nd July 
last, and may venture to express a hope that 
the exclusive policy which has excluded him 
hitherto from the highest judicial offices in 
Jamaica may be reversed, and that he may 
soon return to his native home, to occupy a 
seat on that bench which his pre-eminent 
talents so fit him to adorn. 


“* We have among the leading men of the Bar 
of this settlement a very excellent man ; one 
whose qualities are very rare amongst the 

nt staff of Sierra Leone officials; one 
in whose words and actions we cannot detect 
anything in the shape of hypocrisy, prejudice, 
meaness and injustice; and one (so to speak) 
who in every respect is a perfect gentleman. 
We are referring to the Hon. G. Phillippo, 
Queen’s Advocate, who, from ill health, has left 
this, with his lady, a few weeks ago for Europe. 
We have been rather cautious to express our- 
selves too soon as to the high qualities of this 
gentleman ; but having watched him and his 
policy very closely these nearly twelvemonths, 
we believe we can now safely point him out to 
the world as a very good man. We sincerely 
wish one-half our official functionaries had 
possessed (to some extent) the high character 
of the Hon. G. Phillippo, then we would have 
had little or no cause of complaints relative to 
official vice as hitherto. We hope and trust he 
will maintain his high reputation throughout, 
and hope himself and lady will fare well whither 
they have proceeded, and may they be spared to 
come amongst us once more. 

“* We are indeed cheered to find in the person 
of Mr. Phillippo a gentleman of much higher 
order (than the clique) to boast of, like our 
highly-esteemed Governor-in-Chief, Sir Arthur 
Kennedy, C.B.” 
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THE: LATE HENRY STERRY. 
Tu1s Committee desires to place upon 
record its deep sense of the loss which 
the Anti-Slavery cause has sustained in 
the decease of its late esteemed and valued 
Treasurer, Henry Sterry. He was a Member 
of the Agency Anti-Slavery Committee thirty- 
five years ago, and afterwards joined this 
Society at its foundation. Ever ready to 
devote his time and talents to this branch of 
Christian Philanthropy, we feel that by his 
decease we have lost a friend and colleague 
whose genial kindness and faithful labours 
will long be remembered by us ” 


EAST-AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
MEMORIAL TO THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
TuE following memorial to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Clarendon has been for- 
warded to his lordship from the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. It relates to the subject of the 
slave-trade from the East Coast of Africa to 
the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and, 
as will be seen, points out a summary 
remedy for a state of things, for the exist- 
ence of which the British Government is 
not without blame. 


27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
July 1869. 
To the Right Honourable the 
Earu oF CLARENDON, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 

or Foreign Affatra, 
My Lorp,—The Slave-trade Papers recently 
presented to Parliament contain, amongst 
other highly-important information, a series 
of despatches relating to the East-African 
Coast slave-trade, a ‘subject which has occu- 
pied for a considerable time past the special 
and very serious attention of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Indeed, since the awful disclosures made 
by the distinguished traveller, Dr. Living- 
stone, this particular development of the 
traffic in human beings has never ceased to 
be a matter of the deepest and most painful 
interest. 

The Committee gather from the paper 
referred to, that the terrible drain upon the 
native population of the East Coast of the 
African continent has arisen chiefly from the 
demand for slaves which exists in the 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and in 
the territories of the Imaum of Muscat. It 
would appear that the actual position of 
these two sovereigns is to a great extent due 
to British interference, and that the con- 
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tinued influence of English power ulone 
retains the Sultan of Zanzibar in his state, 

The British Government appears there- 
fore to have a right to take such steps as 
shall ensure the extinction of the slave-trade 
to Zanzibar, which has become the empo- 
rium of the Eastern Seas, whence the slave 
marts of Persia and the slave-owners and 
dealers of the islands adjacent to the African 
continent derive their supplies. 

The Committee are most painfully im- 
pressed by the fact that the British Govern- 
ment had a treaty with the late Imaum of 
Muscat, which the Sultan of Zanzibar, his 
younger son, has accepted, and which permits 
the slave-trade within certain limits. It 
strikes the Committee that such an arrange- 
ment is utterly inconsistent with the anti- 
Slavery trading policy of Great Britain, and is 
calculated, if not to stimulate slave-trading, 
at least not to suppress it. To sanction in 
any form the traffic in human beings is to 
depreciate the principle upon which all efforts 
for its extinction are based, and the Com- 
mittee most respectfully submit that these 
cannot but appear flagrantly inconsistent so 
long as such a vicious convention is permitted 
to exist. ‘l'o protest against the slave-trade 
on the one hand, yet on the other to give ita 
partial sanction, places Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as it appears to the Committee, 
in a false position, which cannot but 
tend to weakcn the moral force of all re- 
monstrances addressed to the principal delin- 
quents, and therefore to discourage the 
officers whose onerous duty it is to represent 
the British Government on the East Coast. 
As a remedy for a state of things so contra- 
dictory, and for the suppression of which the 
nation is paying annually a large sum of 
money, we respectfully recommend that 
efforts be made to obtain a revision of the 
treaty referred to, with a view to the total 
prohibition of slave trading in future within 
the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The Committee venture respectfully to ex- 
press the hope that your Lordship will be 
pleased to give the suggestion your early 
and most serious attention, and beg to sub- 
scribe themselves, 

On behalf of the Committee, 
JosEPH CooPER. 
Wintiam ALLEN. 
Roserr Acsop. 
[REPLy. | 
Foreign Office, 
July 28, 1869. 

Sin,—I am directed by the Earl of 
Clarendon to acknowledge the receipt of a 
memorial from the Anti-Slavery Committee, 
on the subject of the slave-trade carried on 
from the Kast Coast of Africa, especially as 


it relates to the dominions of the Sultans of | 
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you will assure the Committee that the 
matter is under the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 
I am, Srr, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
ARTHUR Otway 
Robert Alsop, Esq. 
EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 
Our columus are insufficient to allow of our 
commenting at any length upon the inci- 
dents which occurred since our last issue, in 
relation to our great question. 

East Arrica,—lIt will be seen, however, 
that the abominations we are seeking to ex- 
terminate still flourish, and that there remains 
yet a wide field for effort. In the Eastern 
Seas the traffic in slaves has-not diminished, 
but seems rather to have increased ; nor until 
the treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar is 
declared at an end, and a new one concluded, 
prohibiting the slave-trade to any part of 
his dominions, is it likely it will cease. For 
this remedy we must press Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

THe Trans-VaaL Borrs.—The Boers 
beyond the Vaal also continue their lawless 
proceedings, We learn with regret and ap- 
prehension that they have entered into a 
treaty of commerce with the Chevalier Du- 
prat, on behalf of Portugal, and have ac- 
quired the southern part of Delagoa Bay. 
They will thus be able to establish a port 
which will render them in a greater degree 
independent, and to which they may, if so. 
disposed, bring any number of slaves pur- 
chased from the Portuguese traders, 

Brazit.—The Brazil mail brings intelli- 
gence of the defeat and dispersion of Lopez 
from his last stronghold in the mountains of 
Paraguay. Should this news be confirmed, 
the war, which may be considered ended, 
has lasted for so many years, and has ex- 
hausted the immediate resources of Brazil, 
besides furnishing a pretext for retarding the 
consideration of any measure of abolition. 
Brazil professed not to entertain any notions 
of self-aggrandizement when she undertook 
this war. She has now the opportunity of 
proving her sincerity. 

SPAIN AND HER CoLontes.—We are in- 
formed that the Cortes will re-assemble at 
Madrid at the commencement of the present 
month, and that one of the first measures 
will be the presentation of a plan of abolition 
by the Porto-Rican delegates, and a counter- 
ee by the Abolitionists. The former 

1ave published theirs in the form of a “ pre- 
ject of law.” It declares free all hitdivem 
born of slaves, from and after the 17th 
September 1868, and all slaves under seven 
and above sixty, without compensation to 
their owners. But those children who are 
born during the continuance in Slavery of 


Zanzibar and Muscat; and I am to request | their mothers are to remain as apprentices 
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till they have attained the age of twenty. 
All other slaves are to acquire their freedom 
within a limit of from ten to twelve years, 
and the indemnity for each is fixed at 601. 
The emancipated are to become immediately 
entitled to all civil rights. These are the 
principal features of the plan proposed by 
the Porto Ricans; a plan which cannot 
command the sympathy of Abolitionists. 
The counter-project contemplates immediate 
emancipation with an indemnity, the amount 
of which is not fixed. The Cuban delegates 
have not even been elected, nor does there 
appear to be any chance of it, so long as the 
insurrection continues. So far from General 
Caballero de Rodas having suppressed it, he 
has demanded reinforcements, and Spain is 
going to send 30,000 more soldiers, of whom 
a considerable number is already gone. 
Accounts from the island conflict much, but 
there is no doubt that the insurgents receive 
help from America, and manage to main- 
tain their position. Reports are current of 
overtures made to the Spanish Government 
by that of the United States, for the pur- 
chase of Cuba on certain conditions, one 
being that Slavery shall be abolished ; but 
there is no means of ascertaining whether 
these rumours have any real foundation, as 
they are continually contradicted. It is to 
be apprehended that the island will be lost 
to Spain before the latter takes one practical 
step in favour of emancipation. 

Unitep SratxEs.—In the United States 
there is much commotion. It is feared that 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution, ex- 
tending equal political rights and Py 
to the coloured people, will not be ratified by 
a majority sufficiently large to make it law. 
There is also great irritation against the 
freed people in many of the Southern States, 
and very considerable numbers are com- 
pelled to flee, in order not to fall victims to 
the*bands of armed men who go out ex- 
pressly to kill or maltreat them. When 
they are let alone to labour, the result is 
excellent. They work diligently, behave 
decorously, and are eager to acquire know- 
ledge. Once the 15th amendment incorpo- 
rated into the Constitution, much of this 
ill-feeling will subside, but at present it is a 
deplorable feature in Southern society. 

TIERRA LEonxe.—We adverted in our 
last to the suit against Mr. Huggins, for 
illegal sentences, by some of the aggrieved. 
The verdict has been against them, on the 
plea that Mr. Huggins acted in his judicial 
capacity. Mr. Rainy has given notice of 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

amaAica.—The intelligence from this 
island is encouraging. For the first time 
for many years the revenue has exceeded the 
expenditure, and there is a prospect of an 
increase of the former. The demand for 
log-wood had given employment to very 
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large numbers, and the activity consequent 
thereupon was quite unprecedented. At the 
same time Sir J. P. Grant's policy is not 
popular amongst certain classes, who cry out 
tyranny, oppression and extortion. It need 
scarcely be added that they are precisely 
those who suffer least from the impositions 
of new taxes. We cannot more appropri- 
ately conclude this summary than by repro- 
ducing the subjoined extracts : 


Tae Enp or THE Financtat YEAR IN 
Jamaica.—The 30th September, which is the 
end of our financial year, is rapidly approaching, 
and from the information we have been enabled 
to gather from sources not likely to be misin- 
formed, we may look forward to the most satis- 
factory results, and rely upon a large surplus 
being at the disposal of the Government, and at 
the public credit. We hear that at this moment ° 
there is 52,0007. in the Treasury to the credit of 
the public of Jamaica. These facts do not indi- 
cate much of the “ruin” which some false 
prophets are so constantly predicting as coming 
upon the country. The negroes and the inhabi- 
tants generally are paying up their taxes witha 
willingness more than remarkable, for such a 
state of things presents a strong contrast with 
that which characterized the tax-gathering days 
of the old and corrupt House of Assembly. The 
people are gradually beginning to feel a sense of 
their obligations to the country and the Govern- 
ment; they are beginning to feel that the 
Governor has the interest of the people at heart, 
and that, while he administers the affairs of the 
colony with justice and impartiality, they are 
bound to support the Government, and be obedi- 
ent toits laws. Such a period of general con- 
tentment and peace has not been known ‘in 
|Jamaica for many, many years.—Jamaica 
| Guardian, Aug. 21, 
| Stens or Progress 1n tHe City oF 
| Kinaston.—The fact that we are thriving, 
| despite the lamentations of a few ignorant, dis- 
appointed, and unhappy men, is self-evident 
in every district of the city of Kingston. Old 
and dilapidated houses are changing their ap- 
| pearances on every hand we turn to. The 
hammer of the industrious carpenter is to be 
heard in almost every street in the city, and the 
brush of the painter is putting on cheerful 
colours on the renovated exteriors of many an 
old, and for years untenanted, habitation. 
Houses are springing up everywhere, and such is 
the demand for houses, that scarcely one is to be 
found unoccupied in Kingston. Men who never 
dreamt of settling in the colony are now buying 
properties and making up their mind to cast in 
their lot amongst us. The merchants feel it— 
feel the rapid increase in their business, and they 
are now busily engaged in making arrangements 
for the enlargement of their credit in Iingland, 
and the extension of their establishments in 
Kingston. Many new houses are springing up, 
with names altogether new to the inhabitants, 
but they belong to men of means who have been 
watching the progress of the country, and have 
become satisfied that Jamaica presents a fine 
field for honest and industrious merchants.— 
Jamaica Guard‘an, August 27. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY ADDRESSES. 
THE subjoined is the text of four addresses 
adopted by the Standing Committee of the 
Paris Anti-Slavery Conference to the Queen 
of Madagascar, the Shah of Persia, the 
people of Brazil, and to Marshal Serrano. 
The two former have been kindly forwarded 
through the Earl of Clarendon, and that to 
Marshal Serrano through an esteemed coad- 
jutor in the French Foreign Office. The one 
to the people of Brazil was despatched direct 
to one of the Society’s correspondents at Rio, a 
distinguished statesman, and a zealous 
abolitionist. : 


TO HEK IMPERIAL HIGHNESS RANAVALO- 
MANJAKA II, QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR, 


May it please Your Highness, 

We, the undersigned, are the representa- 
tives of certain Societies which are co-opera- 
ting to secure the extinction of Slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout the world. 

In the month of August 1867 a Conference 
of the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause was 
heldin Paris, which was attended by delegates 
from almost every part of the world. They 
united in a solemn protest against the con- 
tinuance of Slavery and the slave-trade, and 
commissioned the Conference Committee to 
memorialize all those rulers in whose ter- 
ritories these two dreadful scourges of hu- 
manity still prevail. 

Statements were laid before the Confer- 
ence to the effect, that not only Slavery 
exists in Your Majesty’s dominions, but that 
a considerable trade in slaves is carried on 
from and to them, from the adjacent conti- 
nent, and the islands in its vicinity, in- 
volving an aggregate amount of suffering of 
the most terrible character, and a mortality 
so large as to have caused the almost entire 
depopulation of some of those districts in 
Africa whence the victims of this traffic are 
derived. 

In transmitting to Your Majesty the reso- 
lution adopted by the Conference, we deem 
it our duty to observe that it is but the 
expression of that sentiment which, through- 
out the world, denounces and condemns the 
odious crime of Slavery, the root and the 
cause of the equally odious slave-trade. 

Your memorialists are encouraged to be- 
lieve that this appeal will meet at Your 
Majesty’s hands with a kind and considerate 
reception, seeing that within a recent period 
your Majesty has concluded a treaty of 
friendship and alliance with the Queen of 
England, and that Your Majesty’s subjects 
have thus been brought into closer relations 
with the British people, the friends of free- 
dom and the enemies of Slavery in whatever 
form. But another and a stronger reason 
encourages their hopes; it is, that Your 
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Majesty has embraced the Christian faith, 
which enjoins the treatment of all men as 
children of one common Father, and there- 
fore condemns the converting of our fellow 
creatures into slaves. 

Your memorialists submit that Your 
Majesty could not more worthily com- 
memorate your reception into the Christian 
community, than by decreeing the liberation 
of the slaves in Your Majesty’s dominions, 
Such a noble act would be in accordance 
with the preeepts of the Christian religion 
in harmony with the sentiments of ood 
men in all nations, and with the demands of 
justice and humanity. Your memorialists 
therefore, with much respect, commend this 
appeal to Your Majesty’s kind and serious 
attention. 

We have the honour to be, 
Highness, 
Your Majesty’s very respectful servants, 
(Signed) 
On behalf of the French Committee, 

Gtuzon Presidents. 

. LaBouLayE (Membre . 
de institut) } President. 

A. Cocuzn, Member de I’ Institut, thaws 

E. Yuna, (Journal des Debats) — 
On behalf of the Spanish Committee, 

J. L. de Vizcarronpno, Secretary. 

On behalf of the English Committee, 

JoszrH Coopsmr, Vice-President. 

L. A. Caamprovzow, Hon. Sec. 

86, Rue de Grenelle St. Honoré, 
Paris, August, 1869. 


TO HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS THE SHAH 
OF PERSIA. 


May it please Your Highness— 

In the month of August 1867 an Inter- 
national Conference was held in Paris, con- 
vened by the French, British, American, 
Spanish and Dutch Anti-Slavery Societies, 
By a unanimous vote the enclosed resolution 
was adopted, and the standing Committee 
was instructed to issue in its name addresses 
to those potentates in whose dominions 
Slavery is not yet abolished. 

In now transmitting this resolution to 
Your Imperial Highness, we deem it our 
duty to observe that it is but the expression 
of that sentiment which, throughout the 
world, denounces and condemns the odious 
crime of Slavery. 

In the countries subjected to Your High- 
ness’ rule, the great demand for slaves for 
domestic purposes is the cause of a barbarous 
slave-trade, and creates a drain upon the 
native African populations of so awful a 
character, that from the seaboard far into the 
interior of that continent entire tracts, many 
hundreds of miles in extent, formerly inha- 
bited by numerous tribes, are now entirely 
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denuded of people, and, in the place of ‘life, 
happiness and agriculture, desolation and 
the silence of death reign. 

Your memorialists cannot admit that any 
religious belief can possibly justify im- 
morality, cruelty, or oppression, which are 
condemned by the civilization of the age in 
which we live. Your memorialists would 
therefore hope, that upon the broad grounds 
of justice and humanity, Your Highness will 
be peste to give the present appeal a kind 
and considerate reception, and take the 
initiative in setting to nations not professing 
Christianity the example of abolishing the 
institution of Slavery, so that your ancient 
country may be the abode of freedom and 


happiness. 
We have the honour to be, 
Highness, 
Your humble and obedient servants, 
(Signed) 

On behalf of the French Committee, 
Dr Broauiz, Presidents 
Guizor, residents. 
E. Lanou.aye (Membre , 

de Institut) } President. 
A. Cocu1tn (Membre de l'Institut) 2 S 
E. Yune (Journal des Debats), § _— 
On behalf of the Spanish Committee, 
J. L. de Vizcarron po, Secretary. 

On behalf of the English Committee, 
JosErH Cooper, Vice-President. 

L. A. CuamErovzow, Hon, Sec. 

86, Rue de Grenelle St. Honore, 

Paris, August, 1869. 


Tue following is the text of the Earl of 
Clarendon's note, in relation to the forward- 
ing of the Addresses above referred to. 


Foreign Office, 15th Sept. 1869. 

Si1r,—lI have laid before the Earl of Cla- 
rendon your letter of the 3rd instant, re- 
questing, on behalf of the Society for the 
suppre:sion of the Slave-trade, that two 
iulae te the Queen of Madagascar and 
the Shah of Persia, which you enclose, may 
be forwarded to those Sovereigns, and his 
Lordship directs me to inform you, in reply, 
that he will have much pleasure in complying 
with this request. 

I am, your most obedient humble servant, 


8. Hammonp. 
Joseph Cooper, Esq. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF BRAZIL. 


A friendly Address from the Paris Inter- 
national Anti-Slavery Conference. 


Brazilians— 

We, the undersigned, represent the stand- 
ing Committee appointed by the Inter- 
national Anti-Slavery Conference held in 
Paris in the month of August 1867, con- 
sisting of delegates from almost every 
country, for the purpose of promoting the 
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speedy extinction of Slavery and the slave- 
trade throughout the world. By a unani- 
mous vote, the annexed resolution was 
adopted, and tle Committee were instructed 
to make such use of it as in their judgment 
might conduce to the accomplishment of the 
object in view, and to issue uddresses to 
those rulers in whose dominions these two 
scourges of humanity still exist. 

In accordance with this resolution the 
Committee forwarded soon after an address 
to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, of which we annex a copy. We now 
deem it opportune to send you, Brazilians, a 
few words of friendly greeting, and a re- 
spectful but earnest appeal on the subject of 
the abolition of Slevery. 

We rejoice greatly that the slave-trade to 
Brazil from Africa is extinct, and especial] 
that the public sentiment of the nation 1s 
said to be so set against it as to render its 
revival unlikely. ‘These facts are satisfac- 
tory so far, but we believe that so long as 
Slavery exists there will remain a perma- 
nent incentive to a revival of the slave-trade, 
in one form or other, by unscrupulous men 
incited by the prospect of large gains; and 
hence we are not justified in believing that 
all danger of the renewul of the traffic in 
human beings is absolutely past. At this 
very time we are credibly informed a coast- 
wise inter-provincial slave-trade is carried 
on under the sanction of Brazilian law, 
which, in some of its main features, is not 
less cruel or less reprehensible than that in 
ne from Africa. 

t is a melancholy reflection that at this 
day there should exist in Brazil several 
millions of slaves. When His Majesty, your 
Emperor, two years ago, and again last year, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Legis- 
lature, declared that the question of emanci- 
pation was one of the measures of social 
reform of which the solution could not be 
delayed, the friends of the negro hoped that 
the day was near when Slavery, the great 
“shame of humanity,”’ would cease to exist 
in Brazil. 

Great is their disappointment at perceiv- 
ing that in the Emperor’s late address to the 
two Houses this important matter is passed 
over in silence: leading to the conclusion 
that his Majesty’s own statements in favour 
of abolition have, for the present, been over- 
ruled, and that strong adverse influences are 
in operation to delay a settlement of this 
great question. e, however, are sure 
that no long time can elapse before this 

uestion of emancipation -will be forced upon 
the attention of the people of Brazil and of 
their Government. Slavery is condemned 
by the civilized world, and the number even 
of slaveholders is comparatively insigni- 
ficant who advocate the retention of the 
institution beyond a certain limited term of 
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years, The Spanish Government has re- 
cently repeatedly declared, through the 
heads of the administration, that it is re- 
solved to do away with Slavery. Portugal 
has only lately, by decree, curtailed es 
eleven years the period fixed in 1856 for the 
emancipation of the slaves in her transmarine 
possessions, so that Brazil will be left the 
sole professing Christian nation which re- 
tuins Slavery in its midst. Whatever the 
difficulties in the way of immediate eman- 
cipation in Brazil, no nation holding slaves 
can remain blind to the dangers of delay, in 
presence of the fearful warning presented to 
the world by the recent catastrophe in the 
United States; and if Brazil intend to 
abolish Slavery, and desire to effect it with 
safety, and in accordance with the national 
interests, she must do it in time. 

As the chief of the State is known to 
desire the extinction of Slavery, it is for the 
people of Brazil to strengthen his hands. 
Sound policy, the best interests of the 
country, justice, humanity and religion are 
on the side of emancipation. 

As to the religious element, we would 
especially commend to you the exhortations 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as set forth 
in the bulls of Pope Gregory the 14th, of 
Pope Benedict the 14th, of Urban the 8th, 
of Leo the 10th, and Paul the 3rd, all of 
which utterly condemn Slavery and the 
slave-trade; condemnations which should 
have the greatest weight with people pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion. 

Brazil at this hour holds a greater num- 
ber of human beings in Slavery than any 
other Christian nation in the world. May 
she never have in history the dishonourable 
distinction of being the last to emancipate 
them. 

We address you faithfully, but in a 
friendly spirit, for we desire to see your 
country great, noble, and free; exercising 
your proper influence for good in the world 
at large, and so becoming more and more 
closely united in the bonds of amity with all 
the most enlightened nations of the earth. 

We are respectfully 
and very sincerely your l’riends, 
(Signed) 
On behalf of the French Committee, 

Dx BroG ig, 

Guizor, 

E. Lasou.are (Membre dive 

Jet Tnstivat) President. 

A. Cocuiy, Membre de I’ Institut, 2g... 

E. Yune (Journal des Debats), —§ ’ 
On behalf of the Spanish Committee, 

J. L. de Vizcarronpo, Secretary. 

On behalf of the English Committee, 

JosepH Cooprr, Vice-President. 

L. A. Cuamerovzow, Hon. See. 

86, Rue de Grenelle St. Honore, 
Paris, August, 1869, 


Presidents. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY MARSHAL SERRANO 
REGENT IN SPAIN. | 
EXCELLENCY— 

We beseech you, who are now raised to 
the highest position in Spain, to signalize 
your elevation to supreme power, by pre- 
paring and obtaining the abolition of Slavery 
in the colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

We had thought the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1868 might have imitated that of 
France in 1848, and decreed the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, as well as the restitution 
of political and commercial liberty to the 
inhabitants of the Spanish colonies, and by 
this act of generosity merited the protection 
God, and the approbation of man. Disap- 
pointed in this hope, we looked forward to 
the new Constitution, and felt confident we 
should see inscribed in this national act the 
result of the discussions of a free people in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
condemnation of Slavery, abridged of all 
iniquities, We had the regret of being again 
deceived in our expectations. 

Butevents speak more loudly than men: 
they are the language of the Master of the 
earth, A violent insurrection floods Cuba 
with blood, now since six months. What was 
just becomes necessary. To appease the colo- 
nists by comprehensive reforms, and to con- 
ciliate the slaves by emancipating them, are 
the only two, the two last means remaining 
to Spain of preserving her splendid but 
unfortunate colonies. 

Your name, Excellence, has remained 
popular in those distant lands. No one has 
forgotten, that in the inquiry of 1867 you 
made use of these memorable words—“ The 
complaints of the Cubans are just, and I 
cannot -confess, without grief, that Slavery 
remains at this time, in the civilized world, 
solely a Spanish institution.” 

Members of Societies which represent, 
though humbly, nearly every country in that 
civilized world of which you then spoke, we 
supplicate Your Excellency to remember, in 
the high station you occupy, the words you 
uttered in 1867, and to attach the glory of 
your name to the immediate abolition of an 
iniquity condemned by religion, by justice, 
by universal opinion, and by yourself. 

We have the honour, Ixcellency, 
to salute you with profound respect, 
(Signed) On behalf of French Committee, 

De Broatir, 
Guizor, oY 
LaxBouLayE, Vice-President. 
Even, t Secretaries. 

On behalf of the English Committee, 
JosEpH Cooper, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. ALLEN, 
THomas Harvey, Secretary. 
Ropert Axsop, 
EpMUND StuRGE. 


t Presidents. 
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In addition to the address to the people of 
Brazil from the Paris Conference, the Bir- 
mingham Ladies’ Negros’ Friend Society 
has adopted and forwarded one to the ladies 
of Brazil, through the channel already re- 
ferred to, We subjoin the text :— 


ADDRESS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE LADIES’ 
NEGROS’FRIEND SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM 
(ENGLAND) TO THE LADIES OF BRAZIL. 


We desire respectfully to communicate 
with the ladies of Brazil on the subject of 
negro Slavery. It is more than forty years 
since our Society was established to relieve 
the sufferings of the slaves held under 
British rule, and to assist in obtaining their 
freedom. Since the happy extinction of 
Slavery in our own possessions, we have 
earnestly desired its abulition in other coun- 
tries, being. deeply convinced that it is 
‘opposed to the laws of God, the prosperity 
of nations, and the well-being of all ranks 
of people. We are of the mind of President 
Lincoln, “ thatif Slavery be not wrong, then 
nothing is wrong; and we rejoice in the 
recollection that the influence and exertions 
of woman have largely contributed to secure 
the triumphs of freedom in this kingdom. 
We feel that we should dishonour the com- 
erasing nature our Heavenly Father has 

estowed upon us if we did not raise our 
voice in favour of the claims of humanity 
throughout the whole world; and we re- 
spectfully entreat the ladies of Brazil to 
come forward in this righteous cause. We 
cannot doubt that the blessing of heaven 
would attend the act of emancipation in 
whatever country it is effected, and we are 
not surprised to hear that planters in the 
Southern States of North America are asto- 
nished at the amount of work which those 
labourers, who were formerly their slaves, 
now perform under the stimulus of wages. 

We learn that American travellers tind it 
difficult to understand why the traces of 
Slavery have so soon disappeared. The 
explanation is, that God is blessing the 
people who have granted freedom to their 
slaves, and that consequently there is happi- 
ness now in thousands of hearts in which 
suffering and sorrow long held a_ place. 
Tidings have just reached us from Jamaica 
that the Cuban slaveholders who have re- 
cently taken refuge in that island have been 
surprised at the tractability of the labourers, 
a the work they perform when fairly 
paid. 

We hope the ladies of Brazil will pardon 
our boldness in bringing these matters under 
their consideration, We feel sure they will 
not be offended when they bear in mind that 
we plead for those who cannot speak for 
themselves—for those who, degraded almost 
to the condition of the brute, were neverthe- 
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less created in the image of their God, and 
for whose immortal souls Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, died upon the cross. 
We cannot forbear calling your attention to 
the startling fact, that while professing the 
holy Christian faith, your nation holds in 
unrighteous bondage a greater number of 
human beings than any other country in the 
world. Weimplore you to aid in removing 
this stain from the honour of Brazil, and we 
pray that the Divine blessing may rest upon 
you and your country. 
Hamah Joseph Sturge, Secretary. 








THE OUTRAGES IN JAMAICA, 


Tuk following is copied from the Morning 
Star :— 

“We have been requested to publish the 
following letter from Mr. Teall, a highly 
respectable missionary in Morant Day, 
Jamaica : 


‘Blue Mountain Valley, Morant Bay, Jamaica, 
June 23, 1869. 
‘ Joseph Cooper, Esq. 

‘My dear Friend,—Your kind letter of the 
20th ult. I received yesterday, and shall write at 
once to re'ieve you of apparent anxiety. At the 
time the money was being paid on some claims, 
and refused on many, thére was a state of great 
excitement, which might have led to conduct 
which every friend of the people would have 
deplored. I, however, did all I could to quiet 
those who felt that they were suffering injustice 
and wrong from the Government; and I told 
them they had nothing to gain, but everything 
to lose, by even a show of resistance. I pro- 
mised my own people to do what I could to get 
their just claims reconsidered by the Govern- 
ment, and I gave a whole day to ascertaining 
the nature of claims, and whether they had been 
duly attested and presented according to Govern- 
ment directions. I took down particulars of 
forty-two claims, amounting in the aggregate to 
13510. 12s, 3d., and ranging from 4/. 18s. 6d. to 
184/. 10s. LI only inquired respecting the claims 
of persons under my care, or the forty-two would 
have been multiplied tenfold. Having thus col- 
lected information, I wrote to the Governor as 
follows : 


** Morant Bay, June Ist, 1869. 
** To the Hon. Edward Rushworth, 

** Acting Colonial Secretary. 

‘Sir, —At the earnest request of a consider- 

able number of people under my care connected 
with Monklands Baptist Church, in the parish 
of St. Thomas, I write to represent to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor the injustice and wrong 
which they feel they have been subjected toa 
the hands of the British Government, and to ask 
on their behalf that His Excellency will kindly 
consider their case, with a view to its being sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Government. After the 
unfortunate disturbance in this parish in 1865 
Her Majesty's Government caused inquiries to 
be made into alleged destruction of property by 
the troops and others engaged in the ‘sup- 
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pression,’ and appointed certain gentlemen to 
take the claims of those persons who had so 
suffered the loss of property. Such claims were 
made on oath; and, if I am rightly informed, 
each claim was attested by the signature of a 
justice of the peace. At various times the 
claims so made and attested were reviewed, and 
the claimants questioned respecting them. 
Within the last few weeks a gentleman has been 
in the parish, charged by the Government with 
the distribution of moneys in payment of claims ; 
but many persons whose claims were made in 
due form to the appointed persons, and at the 

roper time, have found that their claims have 
Seen dropped without reason assigned or one 
word of explanation given, and they feel that 
this is unjust in itself, and a grievous wrong to 
them. JI shall be glad to furnish His Excellency, 
either in person or through the Post-office, with 
full particulars of the claims referred to, and I 
may be permitted to express the hope that His 
Excellency will do all he can for the satisfaction 
of those on whose behalf I have the honour to 
appeal to His Excellency.—I have the honour to 
be, sir, your obedient servant, 

“W, TEALL.” 


¢ The following is the Governor's reply : 


** No. 2201. 

¢* Colonial Secretary’s Office, 14th June 1869.§ 

“Sir,—I am directed by the Governor to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st 
inst., and to acquaint you, in reply, that all 
claims for loss of property during the late dis- 
turbances in 1865 were carefully sifted and 
reported upon by two commissioners, and care- 
fully classified; that the report of the last com- 
mission which visited the spot for the purpose 
of ascertaining facts was duly considered by the 
Governor in Privy Council, when it was decided 
that the claims of one class of claimants, viz. of 
parties not implicated in the disturbances, for 
damage done by the troops, volunteers, seamen, 
or police, in the course of their suppression which 
had been passed by the commissioners should be 
paid, but that all claims of other classes, viz. 
of claimants for damage done by rioters or in- 
surgents, and of claimants implicated in the 
disturbances should be rejected; that this has 
been carried out, and that the Government 
cannot reopen the question.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

** EpwARD RusHwortTH, 
** Acting Colonial Secretary.” 


** The above letter, by necessary construction, 
says: ‘Every person in St. Thomas who made 
a claim for damage done by the troops, volun- 
teers, seamen, or police, in the course of their 
suppression, and who has not been paid, was 
implicated in the disturbances, and that those 
whose claims have been paid were not implicated 
in the disturbances.’ Whilst it is notorious in 
the parish that whilst the claims of many of the 
most peaceable and quiet people have been set 
aside, the claims of some of the worst rioters 
have been paid. ‘This is so notorious that it has 
appeared as though a premium has been set on 
disaffection and riot. It is a great pity that any 
attempt was made to give compensation, unless 
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it could have been done more equitably than it 
has. I have not yet read to those for whom I 
wrote the answer of the Governor. Some of 
them will be deeply pained I know, for they are 
among the best people of the parish, and as little 
to be charged with riot as any men in the island. 
They will feel, but they will not resent, the 
insult ; they will commit their cause to Him 
who judgeth righteously. You may make what 
use you please of this letter: I send it for your 
information and satisfaction. 1 cannot write on 
other matters by this mail—I remain, my dear 
friend, very truly yours, 
“W. TEAL.” 


The facts which the foregoing correspond- 
ence discloses present another most lament- 
able instance of miscarriage of justice in 
relation to many innocent victims of the 
so-called rebellion in Jamaica. The Rev. 
W. Teall is a correspondent upon whose 
trustworthiness we can confidently rely, and 
who is not likely to exaggerate. -It is simply 
inconceivable upon what principle the “ Privy 
Council ” has proceeded in determining what 
class of claimants are entitled to compen- 
sation, when notoriously innocent victims of 
the ferocity of the “troops, volunteers, sea- 
men, or police,” employed “in the sup- 
pression,” have been refused redress, and 
equally notoriously implicated persons have 
been indemnified for their losses. Nor is 
the refusal of justice to those who are 
entitled to receive it the worst side of the 
matter, for they are left under a stigma of 
guilty participation in the riots, which is 
not likely ever to be removed, and which for 
them-~-as peaceful, law-abiding people—will 
be more galling and hard to bear than even 
the material damage they have sustained. 
Thus is insult added to injury. The high 
character for equity borne by Sir John P. 
Grant forbids even the suspicion of any 
wilful omission on his side in the instruc- 
tions which were to guide the commissioners ; 
but experience has proved that there are 
individuals surrounding the Governor whose 
sympathies are not with the coloured claim- 
ants for redress, and whose influence would 
not be exercised intheir favour. One would 
wish to be informed who were the com- 
missioners appointed to institute inquiry ? 
How did they proceed in their investigation? 
Whom did they consult, and whom did they 
neglect to confer with? How “‘ came some 
of the worst rivters” to have their claims 
allowed, whilst those of notoriously innocent 
sufferers were passed over, and they them- 
selves classed, by direct implication, with 
the rioters? The rule should have been 
rigidly enforced of excluding the claims of 
all who could be proved to have taken any 
part in the disturbances; but why claims 
for damages sustained at the hands of the 
“insurgents” should be repudiated, whilst 
those resulting from the wanton fury of the 
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troops and others employed to scour the 
district in search of rebels should be held to 
be entitled to consideration, is irreconcileable 
with even a show of equity. Besides, it is 
notorious that the bulk of the damage sus- 
tained was inflicted by the armed forces of 
the Government, and it is more than pro- 
bable that close and impartial investigation 
would have established an unmistakeable 
line of demarcation between the two classes 
of claims, even admitting the policy of 
establishing ‘a distinction between the suf- 
ferers at the hands of the troops, and those 
by the hands of the insurgents. The fact is, 
the whole of this compensation question is a 
tissue of contradictions, At the outset, 
pecuniury redress was refused, the reason 
alleged being that there were no funds at 
the command of the imperial exchequer to 
meet demands for compensation, and the 
island treasury was empty, The local 
Government, further taal referred the 
matter to the Colonial Minister at home, who 
repeated the process inversely. After a 
period of this sort of shuttle-work, General 
Lamothe obtained 1000/. compensation, or 
one-twentieth part of his claim. We do not 
enter into the question of its justice; we 
merely record facts. Then Mrs. Shannon— 
the mother-in-law of Gordon—received in- 
timation that 2001. had been awarded to her 
—certainly not equal to a fifth part of the 
substantial damage she sustained. Next 
comes the consideration of the claims of 
those whose case forms the subject of this 
article, and with what result Mr. Teall 
informs us. But up to the present time 
Mrs, Gordon—the widow of the Jamaica 
martyr-patriot—remains without redress of 
any kind, although we believe there is 
@ question of allowing her a small annuity. 
Assuredly, if the claims of justice were to be 
attended to at all, it was worth while to do 
well what it was intended to commence. 
As matters stand, dissatisfaction and a sense 
of injury dwell in the place of gratitude. 
It is to be borne in mind that the very 
decision of the Government to grant com- 
pensation is in itself an acknowledgement of 
wrong done, and a direct, though tacit, con- 
demnation of Governor Eyre’s red-handed 
doings. To do justice—though only partial 
—to some sufferers, and to a ath it to others 
equally deserving of commiseration, is 
therefore almost worse than a denial of it 
altogether; whilst the granting of com- 
pensation to certain notorious offenders, 
mmc as our correspondent pertinently 
observes—to be very like setting a premium 
upon “disaffection and riot,” There is the 
less excuse for not doing justice completely, 
because, in cases whichcould not silane 

met by money indemnification, grants of 
waste Crown lands might have been made, 
and a home and homestead provided for 
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those who have lost both, by no fault, by no 
crime, by no offence of their own. It re- 
mains to be seen whether further represen- 
tations may not, even now, induce the (io- 
vernment to “reopen the question.”’ 








THE POLYNESIAN SLAVE-TRADE, 


We hope the force of public opinion is pro- 
ducing its effect, in bringing to an end the 
infamous traffic in South-Sea Islanders, for 
the benefit of a few cultivators in Queens- 
land, to which we have called attention in 
our columns. In the correspondence between 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Suciety and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham—ex-Secretary for the Colonies—we 
advanced, upon what we believed to, and what 
turns out to have been, reliable authority, 
certain statements, the accuracy of which 
was challenged, but which has been abun- 
dantly confirmed. Kidnapping, murder 
and ill-treatment are the three chief phases 
of this Polynesian labour-system ; and these 
have not been prevented by the “ Polynesian 
Labourer’s Act,’ so strongly defended by 
Sir Frederick Rogers and his late superior, 
By the latest mail we have further intelli- 
ence from Queensland. A Committee of 
nquiry, appointed by the Assembly, had 
just concluded its sittings, which was so 
incompetent to its work, that the members 
were at a loss what questions to put; were 
in fact—with the exception of two of their 
number—not at all prepared to go into the 
subject in a spirit likely to give the public 
the benefit of unbiassed investigation. The 
Chairman was an advocate of Polynesian 
labour from the commencement, and is now 
an employer of it. We understand, how- 
ever, that some most important evidence has 
been given by Mr. Short—the earliest op- 
ponent of the new system of forced labour— 
and by the Rev. Mr. Davidson. The first- 
named witness has sent in a complete report, 
embracing all the branches of the subject; 
and the latter has disclosed what he has seen 
at his own door. We may expect to obtain 
soon a copy of the depositions taken by the 
Committee of Inquiry, andlif—as there is little 
room to doubt—these sustain the allegations 
against the system, as against individuals 
=o are interested in prosecuting it, we do 
not see how the Colonial Minister can defer 
cancelling the Act under which so much 
cruelty is perpetrated. Governor Blackall 
does not seem to inspire much confidence, 
and little is expected from him. Never- 
theless, signs are not wanting that the local 
authorities are alive to the outrages that are 
perpetrated under cover of the Act, for one 
Captain Howell, and Rangi, a native, his 
accomplice, have been condemned to death 
by the Criminal Court at Sydney, for the 
murder of Polynesians on board the Young 
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Australian, which Howell commanded. 


The supercargo—Levinger—was awaiting | 
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does not seem entirely just that the owners 
of the vessel should escape punishment, for 


trial. It seems that in October last the | it was for their | gig the ship was put into 


ship was off two of the islands in the South 


Pacific Ocean, not subject to Her Majesty | 


or any European State or Power. She had 
some eighty natives in the hold, when three 
islanders were brought on board, apparently 
against their wills, in one of the ship's boats. 
After being detained some time on deck, 
where they were taught how to smoke, and 
had pieces of cloth thrown to them to clothe 
themselves with, they were thrust below, 
where they were jeered at and spat upon, 
and missiles thrown at them by their brother 
captives. Resenting the indignity, they 
turned on their assailants, who ran on deck, 
the three men trying to follow them. They 
were forced back, however, by Levinger. 
The three men then resorted to the first 
weapons they could lay their hands on, and 
finding some bows and arrows and some 
cocoa nuts, kept up as long as they had the 
means a continued discharge on their ag- 

ressors above, but doing little or no damage. 

heir weapons of offence exhausted, they 
retreated to the fore-part of the hold, where 
@ scene was enacted equalling in brutal 
cruelty and savage ferocity the worst tales 
that have been told of South- American 
slavers. Muskets were handed to some of 
the crew, and the cowards commenced firing 
down upon the defenceleas men, Levinger 
telling them to take good aim. The fears 
of the crew, including the blackfellow now 
under sentence of death, prevented them 
risking their persons, and the shots were 
fired at random. Night coming on, an iron 
rod, with burning oakum on it, was held 
down the hold. The three men were seen 
crouching behind different articles for shelter. 
There was no attempt at muking them 
fast. Even that was we necessary, as 
there was not a single weapon of offence 
within their reach. Orders were given to 
resume the firing. A volley of musketry 
rolled into the hold. “Screams, groans and 
yells of agony came up into the calm air, 
and, after two or three other volleys, all was 
still. A rope was lowered into the den of 
murder, and the bodies of those natives, 
being lashed together, were raised to the 
deck. A frightful scene then presented 
itself. Two of the men were dead, and their 
fine forms were covered with the blood 
issuing from ghastly wounds; the other 
savave was gradually expiring. In a few 
minutes the bodies were hove overboard, 
and the blue waters of the sea closed over 
the subjects of this outrage. It is added 
that the Captain stood all the time on deck, 
an indifferent observer of all that was 
going on. 

Such fiendish atrocities richly deserve the 
severest penalty the luw can inflict, but it 





commission, and a degree of guilt assuredly 
falls upon them. Another vessel, the 
Daphne, which sailed from Brisbane, 
licensed by the Queensland Government to 
“recruit” Polynesian labourers, has been 
seized as a slaver by H.-M. S. Rosario, 
Captain Palmer, and taken to Sydney. The 
Captain and the supercargo were tried for 
piracy, but acquitted. But these are not the 
only instances of violence. The Governor 
of New Caledonia, M. Guillan, has com- 
plained to the French Ambassador, who has 
represented the facts to Earl Granville, of 
the kidnapping of natives of the Loyalty 
Islands by British subjects, and Earl 
Granville ins written to Governor Blackall 
for specific information. His lordship has 
also demanded, in a tone which indicates a 
determination not to be trifled with, to be 
told something respecting the antecedents 
of one Ross Lewin, the accredited recruiting 
agent of the Queensland Government, who 
is charged with kidnapping from the island 
under French protection, and with the 
murder of Polynesians. His Lordship also 
requires particulars on other points, to enable 
him to form his own opinion as to the nature 
of the transactions commented upon. Re- 
ferring to this emigration system, Earl 
Granville admonishes Governor Blackall to 
“remember this is not a Queensland 
question; it is a matter affecting foreign, 
though uncivilized countries, and the British 
name in connection with them. It is a 
matter in which Her Majesty’s Government 
feel the deepest interest, and in res of 
which, you, as their officer, are under the 
most serious responsibility. It is for you to 
take care that the Home Government is not 
misled, but receives accurate and full infor- 
mation respecting what is going on m 
Queensland.” Nothing can be more to the 
cage than this, and Governor Blackall will 

e compelled to be explicit, or will place 
himself in a dilemma, as the principal 
witnesses who have given evidence before 
the Committee of Inquiry are prepared to 
publish it. We have a mass of facts collated 
from the local press, or furnished by our 
correspondents, but lack of space precludes 
us from publishing them. The action taken 
in Parliament, and by Societies here, has 
greatly encouraged the opponents of this 
new traffic in South-Sea Islanders to perse- 
vere; and it is to be hoped we shall soon 
hear that the Home Government has dis- 
allowed the “ Polynesian Labourers’ Act.” 


We are at a loss to understand Mr. Monsell’s ~~ 


reply to Sir J. Simeon, in May last, to the 
effect that the Duke of Buckingham had 
stopped the traffic in 1867, and that the 
Legislature of Queensland had passed a 
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stringent Act, which had had the result of 
checking the evil practices complained of. 


The proofs are there to show that the traffic 
and its abuses continue to this day. 


SLAVERY BEYOND THE VAAL. 


We are glad to find that the question 
of the enslavement of native children 
by .the Trans-Yaal Boers has _ gained 
the serious attention of the Legislative 
Council of the Cape Colony. The sub- 
ject is one of the gravest importance, for 

ow to deal with these recalcitrant Boers is 
an admitted difficulty. Already, so far back 
as the year 1854, the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
memorialized the Government, praying it to 
interfere and stop the infamous practices of 
the Boers in sending commandos into the 
countries adjacent to their new dominion, 
and to murder the native men and women, 
and carry off the children into Slavery. A 
full exposure of the so-called “inboeking,” 
or apprenticeship system was made, and 
these remonstrances have been constantly 
since renewed. The allegations were 
boldly denied by the father of the actual 
President of the Boer Republic, and notwith- 
standing that they were again and again 
brought under the notice of the home Go- 
vernment, nothing resulted from the Com- 
mittee’s representations, save general assur- 
ances that the subject would be considered. 
When the present Governor of the Cape was 
leaving this country, the matter was once 
more brought directly under his notice by 
the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
whose statements were received, however, 
with manifest incredulity. Sad is it to 
record, that no attempt was made to institute 
inquiry, and that the evil was permitted to 
grow until it assumed such formidable pro- 
portions as to excite the indignation of the 
chief European inhabitants of the country. 
In the admirable pamphlet recently issued* 
under the auspices of the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, will be found the Jatest in- 
telligence bearing on this new phase of 
Slavery and the slave-trade; and although 
no remedy for the existing state of things is 
submitted, it is quite clearly demonstrated 
that to leave the Boer the privilege of 
importing arms and ammunition, whilst the 
natives of the adjacent districts are pro- 
hibited from making such importations, thus 
leaving them at the mercy of their merci- 
less neighbours, is a direct encouragement to 
the latter to continue their lawless proceed- 
ings with impunity. The great distance 
of the Boer seat of Government from Cape- 


* “The Dutch Boer and Slave 
Trans-Vaal Republic ;” a letter to R. 
Esq., M.P., by F. W. Chesson. 
Tweedie, Price, Is. 
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town renders almost impracticable any 
direct interference when summary action is 
needed ; but the appointment of a British 
Consul to reside amongst the Boers would 
probably be a great check upon them, espe- 
cially if the British Government were to 
insist upon the immediate restoration to free- 
dom of all the native people actually held in 
so-called apprenticeship. If the British 
alliance is of the least advantage to the 
Boers, they would see the necessity of com- 
plying with this request; but whether they 
did or not, it seems to us no time ought to be 
lost in bringing under British protection the 
friendly tribes whom these Dutch farmers so 
peed harrass and decimate. Now that the 
Legislative Assembly of the Cape has taken 
the matter in hand we may hope something 
may be done to put a stop to the evil, which 
cannot longer be denied nor concealed, and 
we gladly place on record the resolutions 
adopted by it last August. 


SLAVERY AND THE HIG! COMMISSIONER. 


Resolutions of the Legislative Council passed on 
the 10th day of August 1868. 


1. That in the opinion of this House, the 
office of High Commissioner, as exercised at 
present in relation to this colony, is inimical to 
the maintenance of the prestige and influence of 
Her Majesty's Government amongst the native 
tribes of South-East Africa,“and the House is 
guided to this conclusion by the following con- 
siderations :—- 

a. The High Commissioner, as Governor of the 
Cape Colony, resides at Capetown, which is about 
700 miles from the northern frontier of the 
Eastern Province, where alone independent 
native tribes are to be met with. 

b. That Natal is surrounded on three sides by 
territories chiefly occupied by large and powerful 
independent tribes, with whom the local authori- 
ties cannot deal irrespective of the consent of 
the High Commissioner at Capetown. 

ce. That in times of disturbance amongst the 
surrounding communities, the Government of 
Natal is deprived of that power of timely and 
effectual action which it might otherwise exercise 
with great benefit to the interests of peace and 
civilization. 

d, That ever since the annexation of the 
Orange River sovereignty (since abandoned) in 
1848, the emigrant farmers who settled over the 
Vaal River, and formed a government of their 
own, under the style of the South-African 
Republic, have carried on a system of slavery, 
under the guise of child-apprenticeship, such 
children being the result of raids carried on 
against native tribes, whose men are slaughtered, 
but whose children and property are seized, the 
one being sold and enslaved as ‘ apprentices,” 
the other being appropriated. 

e. ‘That in 1862 this system of Slavery was 
brought to the notice of the High Commissioner 
and the Secretary of State by Lieut.-Governor 
Scott, in the form of a statement made by a 
Bushman woman, named Leya, who had been 


| captured and enslaved by the Boers of the Trans- 
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Vaal Republic, but no steps were taken to put an 
end to the practice in question. 

jf. That on the 25th April 1865, Lieut.-Go- 
vernor Maclean forwarded to the High Com- 
missioner a statement made by Mr. W. Martin, 
of Maritzburg, dated June Ist, 1865, in which 
clear and positive evidence, acquired during two 
visits to the country in 1852 and 1864, was given 
at length, and in which certain wrongs suffered 
by the writer, in direct contravention of the 
treaty entered into between Her Majesty's Special 
Commissioners, Hogge and Owen, in 1852, were 
set forth. 

g. That the existence of this system of Slavery, 
attended as itis by indescribable atrocities and 
evils, is a notorious fact to all persons ac- 
quainted with the Trans-Vaal Republic; that 
these so-called ‘destitute children,” are bought 
and sold under the denomination of ‘black 
ivory;” that these evils were fully admitted by 
persons officially cognizant of them at a public 
meeting held in Potchefstroom, the chief town 
of the Republic, in April 1868; and that the 
whole subject has been brought fully under the 
notice of the High Commissioner. 

h. That the following reply was sent to Lieut.- 
Governor Maclean by the High Commissioner : 
*‘Ican assure you that I fully sympathize with you 
in your desire to put astop to what is so strongly 
described by Mr. Martin, but I am really quite at 
a loss to discover in what manner I could inter- 
fere with any prospect of success. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that the President, if re- 
ferred to, would strenuously deny the existence 
of such traffic. A bona fide inquiry would be 
almost impracticable, and, moreover, it would be 
beyond the power of the Trans-Vaal Republic, 
admitting it to have the inclination, to put 
down a trade which the Boers must find to be 
very tempting and profitable. Under all the 
circumstances, I trust that you will, on further 
consideration, be prepared to acquiesce in my 
desire to abstain from addressing Mr. Pretorius 
on the subject.” 

i. That as a bona fideinquiry to be instituted by 
the Government of the Trans- Vaal Republic would 
be, under the circumstances, ‘* quite impracti- 
cable,” it is highly important that Her Majesty's 
Government should take other steps to ascertain 
the truth, and to put a stop to a trade which, 
however ‘‘ tempting and profitable to the Boers,” 
is a direct breach of the treaty entered into with 
Her Majesty's Commissioners ; is an outrage on 
humanity and civilization, and is an aggravation 
of the traffic which Her Majesty’s Government 
has so long sought to suppress upon the East 
Coast. 

j. That so long as this traffic in children is 
suffered to exist, there can be little hope for the 
progress of civilization amongst the native tribes 
living in the Trans- Vaal Republic, while the pre- 
valence of such practices in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of independent and colonial trites has 
@ most pernicious and injurious effect, and‘tends 
to lower the position and influence of the white 
race. 

k. That it is impossible for the High Com- 
misioner, living so far as he does from the scene 
of these atrocities, to judge clearly and fully 
their character and tendencies, but it would be in 
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the power of the Government of Natal, had itthe 
right to act, to interfere in the matter, without 
entailing any troublesome or costly complications 
on the home Government. 

1. The state of peace which the colony of Natal 
has enjoyed ever since its establishment, com- 
bined with the constant, recognition here of all 
the just rights and claims of the natives, have 
secured for the local Government the confidence 
of the neighbouring independent tribes, and 
would enable the representatives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s authority here, were they freed from the 
control of the High Commissioner, to exercise a 
most salutary and beneficent influence over the 
native races of South-eastern Africa. 

2. That a respectful address be presented to 
the Lieut.-Governor, forwarding copy of above 
resolution ; and praying His Excellency to trans- 
mit the same to the Right Honourable ‘the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, for his con- 
sideration, together with copies of all documents 
bearing upon the subject. 








SLAVE-TRADE ON EAST AFRICAN 
COAST. 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers 
to a book recently published by Bell and 
Daldy, York-street, Covent Garden, entitled 
‘‘ A Cruise in the Gorgon.” Its author is 
W. Cope Devereux, who went up the Zam- 
besi with Dr. Livingstone, but who was 
assistant-paymaster on board the Gorgon 
which was eighteen months in the Eastern 
Seas, cruising against the slavers. The 
limited space at our command precludes our 
making as many extracts as we could wish, 
but we give a few to enable our readers to 
judge of the character of a branch of the 
traffic to which the unfortunate treaty with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar gives a direct sanction. 
We recommend our friends to procure the 
volume, It will amply repay attentive 
perusal. 


Page 66.—14th June 1861—We are at last 
off to the Mozambique, the sea of slaves and 
prize-money ; the anchor is up and down; we 
only wait fora missionary and his baggage to 
start. . Called on M. Sonales, a 
Portuguese gentleman, and kind of consular 
agent, who informed us that an adult slave can 
be bought for 4/. in English money, and children 
half that sum, all of whom are kidnapped from 
their parents in the interior. 

No wonder that the unprincipled Portuguese 
prefer this fast way of making their fortunes, to 
the slower method of legal trade and cotton- 
growing. The tribes bordering the coast are 
constantly at war, and caravans are always 
ready with their beads, brass wire, and cotton 
clothes, to purchase the captives, who are then 
brought to the great marts for sale, and to be 
shipped in dhows for Madagascar, and eventually 
for foreign markets. 

The Portuguese officers are badly paid by 
their Government, because they are expected to 
dabble in and support the slave-trade, which, 
supposing the officers were well paid, would lan- 
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guish. There is scarcely a shop in the town; 
everything and everyone appears to be connected 
with and contaminated by the slave-trade, 
which seems to banish all manliness and nobility 
from the countenance, and to place in their 
stead a sneaking, cowardly, and suspicious 
lurking look. 

Page 69.—Johnny Crapaud has a knowing 
system of slaving entirely to his own self, having 
several possessions in this latitude, including 
Bourbon and Mayotte Islands, which are little 
else but slave-farms. 

France having subscribed to the treaty, her 
subjects cannot do the thing openly; they con- 
sequently buy and collect slaves along the coast 
from the numerous barracoons, and call them 
emigrants, “free slaves,” engagés, or some such 

.hypocritical names. We cannot touch them : 
they are free to take black emigrants. 

Page 70.—These dhows generally procure 
their slaves along the coast up-rivers, bights, 
and bays, the more concealed the better. An 
order is given to the slave procurers to get so 
many slaves by a certain time, divided into lots 
at different places cn the coast: generally the 
trader kidnaps them, sometimes giving beads, 
silk, and wire, &c., for the poor creatures. The 
dhows then make their appearance, their owners 
giving cottons, cloth, silks, and dollars in ex- 
change. 

At present about Zanzibar the price of a male 
adult is about twenty or thirty dollars ; lower 
down the coast, women fifteen to twenty, 
children one to five. Collecting the slaves as 
they go, they, when full, make for Madagascar, 
where their ay a are transferred into the 
stifling holds of French and Spanish ships that 
come up with the last of the southerly monsoon, 
which continues from March to October, and go 
away with the northern one, which commences 
in November and lasts until March. Slaves are 
so cheap that a cannibal might live cheaper on 
human beings than on butcher's meat: a slave 
costs less than a sheep. Great numbers have of 
late been found in the southern dhows, for, being 
alternately traders and slavers, they do not 
remove their valuables; moreover, Arabs are 
particlarly fond of loading their concubines with 
very massive jewellery—anklets, bracelets, ear- 
rings, gold-mounted daggers, &c., and all these 
are unceremoniously taken off by Jack with all 
the gentleness he is capable of. 

Page 71.—These northern dhows ply between 
Muscat, Persian Gulf and Zanzibar. ‘They are 
the acknowledged pirates of the coast, and, when 
chased, they throw their slaves overboard. A 
short time ago one of them had on board 240 
slaves, which, having cost on an average not 
more than two dollars each, were not equivalent 
to the value of the vessel. On seeing a cruiser 
in chase, the crew cut the throats of all the 
slaves separately, then threw them overboard, to 
save the dhow; but when the slaves exceed the 
value of the dhow, they either make a bold run 
for it, or else Jand them. Their most common 
method when chased near the coast is to throw 
the slaves overboard, trusting to their being 
picked up on the coast by canoes : at other times 
when they are sore pressed the whole cargo, 
chained is dropped over the side. This is not a 
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story of West Coast origin, nor of ten years ago, 
but of the present day. People are apt to think 
that these horrible features in this inhuman 
traffic have disappeared: I only wish they had. 
Cruisers, in capturing, generally adhere to the 
rule of red flag Arab or none at all, as being the 
safest plan, because many of our captains have 
had to pay very heavy sums as indemnification 
for the illegal capture of Portuguese vessels. 

The Portuguese flag covers a multitude ofslaves. 

Page 71.—*‘Once bitten twice shy,” is a 
proverb that captains cannot afford to forget. 

I have heard that a celebrated slave company 
have a small man-of-war schooner asa blind: it 
carries all the money for the purchase of slaves, 
and generally leads our cruisers off the scent. 
oe By treaty of 1847, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar is allowed to traffic in domestic slaves 
between the latitudes of 10 deg. S. 2 deg. N. 
‘ . All dhows without this limit, en- 
gaged in the slave-trade, are liab!e to be captured, 
and all dhows within the limits can be captured 
if without the Sultan’s pass and Banian’s 
Customs’ clearance; and all dhows without 
colours or papers can be captured. ‘lhe northern 
dhows generally steal their slaves, and run 
outside the island of Zanzibar to cheat the 
revenue. ' 

After boarding tho dhows we generally put 
their crews on the nearest land, and take the 
slaves to Seychelles, where they are taken care of. 

Until we get rid of the villaious crew, as 
look-out must be kept on them. ‘The ‘ Lyra’s” 
prize crew of a dhow were surprised by the 
slaver’s crew : when making sail their officer had 
a large turban cloth thrown over his eyes, and, 
with the whole of his men, was thrown over- 
board. Their boat, towing astern, after having 
a heavy stone thrown into her to sink her, was 
cut adrift, but fortunately was not damaged, 
and the officers and men, being able to swim, 
got into their boat and were saved. 

Page 108.—All the slaveholding European 
nations have agents along the coast, who engage 
for a certain number of slaves to be produced on 
a given spot at a certain time by the Arab 
procurers. Consequently these latter rascais, at 
certain periods of the year, get their caravans 
ready, lay in their stock of American cottons, 
gaudy cloths, Venetian beads, wire, and such 
like trumpery, and start for the interior on a 
foraging expedition. Zanzibar, on the main, is 
a good starting-point ; Keelwa is another; and 
Ibo, further to the southward, is another. 
Every year increases the length of their journey, 
because every expedition assists to depopulate 
vast tracts of country. 

Journeying through the different villages they 
pick up a few here and there, in exchange for 
about half-a-dozen dollars’ worth of trumpery 
per slave. They manage to collect a great portion 
of the required number; and having kidnapped the 
remainder, and bagged all the ivory, in the conn- 
try, they hurry back to the coast. Thus about 
30,000 slaves are procured annually from East- 
ern Africa, principally from the districts of Lake 
Nyassa, and from the country lying between 
the equator and 15 deg. 4 min. S., as far inland 
as the Lake Tanganyika and the Mountains of 
the Moon. 
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‘THE LATE HONOURABLE EDWARD 
JORDON, C.B., OF JAMAICA. 


It is well to preserve green the memory of 
worthies who pass from the scene of their 
earthly labours, and to record these for the 
benefit and example of the rising generation. 
Of the highest class of active and zealous 
advocates of the rights of his race was the 
gentleman whose decease, on the 8th February 
ult., we briefly adverted to in our last issue. 
We havea sad satisfaction in reproducing an 
obituary notice of him, condensed from the 
Jamaica Colonial Standard. 


“Mr. Jordon’s public career has been a bril- 
liant one, and his loss will be universally felt, 
especially as it occurs when his eminent services, 
so often and successfully placed at the disposal of 
his country, would have again been called into 
requisition. Mr. Jordon was born in November 
1800, and was consequently sixty-eight years of 
age. He first distinguished himself in the year 
1831 by taking an active part in endeavouring 
to remove the disabilities of his class, in which he 
succeeded. He also joined many eminent men 
in demanding the abolition of Slavery in Jamaica. 
Having thus brought himself into public notice, 
Mr. Jordon rose step by step until he attained 
the highest positions in the colony, and was 
rewarded by his sovereign in a most marked 
manner. After being a member of the House of 
Assembly for several years, he was called to 
the Legislative Council, but relinquished his 
* seat to accept the Portfolio of Prime Minister 
in the first Executive Committee, inaugurating 
the new system of Government under the 
Act for the better Government of the island 
during Sir H. Barkly’s administration. To be 
qualified for his new position he had again to 
take a seat in the Assembly, and was elected 
for the city of Kingston; a seat he held, with 
honour to his country and himself, for years, 
having during that time repeatedly been called 
upon to take part as chief in several Executive 
Committees under different Governors. He was 
elected temporary Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly during the illness of Mr. Speaker Morales, 
and filled the Chair with dignity for a few 
months, when he had again to resign, having been 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Receiver-General, in place of the Hon. 
Alexander Barclay. Antecedent. to this, and 
during Governor Darling’s Administration, he 
was created C.B., for distinguished services ren- 
dered to the colony. Having filled the office of 
Receiver-Gene:al for some time, he was trans- 
ferred to King’s House as Governor's Secretary, 
the offices of Governor's Secretary and Island 
Secretary, it being then contemplated to merge 
the latter into that of Colonial Secretary. This 
amalgamation was, however, not carried out,owing 
to the late change of Government, and Mr. Jordon 
died filling the office of Island Secvetary in the 
room of the late Hon. W. G. Stewart. Mr. Jor- 
don was also Mayor of Kingston, having been 
elected by a majority of his fellow-citizons to that 
office in June 1864. He continued discharging 
the duties of chief of the Corporation until the 
arrival of Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B., to in- 
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augurate the present form of Government. At 
this time Mr. Jordon was Custos of Kingston, 
holding the appointment conjointly with that of 
Mayor, but he was forced io resign the first office 
in consequence of some difference he had with 
the Governor. He held Commissions of the Peace 
for three parishes —Kingston, St. Catherine and 
St. Andrew,—and was one of the founders of the 
Kingston and Liguanea Water-works Company, 
and the Jamaica Mutual Life Assurance Socioty, 
two thriving institutions, of each of which he was 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. On the 
institution of the present form of Government it 
was expected that Mr. Jordon would have been 
offered a place in the Government, but it was not 
until lately his name was spoken of as being the 
gentleman to whom the office about to be created, 
namely, that of Registrar-General, was to be 
offered, with a seat in the Council. So far as the 
Custosship of Kingston goes, the public generally 
expected that Mr. Jordon would have been 
selected, he being considered by far more qualificd 
to perform the duties than the present occupant. 
At the Municipal Board, however, Mr. Jordon 

racefully accepted a seat in order to conduct the 

hairman into the duties of his office, Mr. Jordon 
having for many years presided over the delibera- 
tions of the old corporation in place of which the 
Municipal Board was instituted.” 








THE EMANCIPATED NEGRO. 


IN an article on the results of emancipation 
in the Southern States the New-York Tinus 
says: 

** American emancipation has had the immense 
advantage of its being full and comp!ete, and of 
a high price of the great Southern staple since 
the civil war. The consequences of the latter 
are, that both planter and negro have been paid 
handsomely, especially during the past year; and 
thus this peasantry, suddenly placed in new 
relations to the employing class, have fuund any 
arrangement they may have formed with it pro- 
fitable and mutually satisfactory. For some 
years now the South has been cultivated under 
a system of co-operation ; that is, the employer 
pays his labourers according to yield, giving 
them, say one-fourth of the crop in lieu of 
wages and food, or one-third if they support 
themselves. Had the price of the crop fallen 
badly, so that on some years both employers and 
employed had lost, the negroes would have be- 
come suspicious and discouraged, and would 
have attributed to the planters what was the 
fault of the market, and perhaps have a!andoned 
cotton-growing, or have permanently separated 
themselves from the capital of the country. They 
would have become poor also, and all the vices of 
poverty would have sprung up. We should have 
soon heard of a vast idle prole’aire class in the 
South, and of the ‘ curses of emancipation.’ But, 
providentially, from various causes cotton has 
usually been high, or if it has fallen, the lo-s has 
not come upon the South, The results of co- 
operation have been the same in Southern agri- 
culture that they have in some branches of 
English manufacture. We hear of such instances 
as these: One planter in Georgia has forty-five 
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labourers, formerly slaves of his own. He will 
leave them for months at a time, and retarn to 
find everything going on, even better than it 
used to be under the lash of the overseer. There 
is no waste, no idleness, little carelessness, be- 
cause each one knows that his own return will 
depend on the amount of the crop. Whereas 
formerly there used to be a vast deal of cotton 
lost by waste and carelessness, now there is 
nothing. When he is at home, ‘ he never even 
is obliged to call his workmen in the morning,’ 
but finds his horse saddled, and all the men off 
to field before he is up. ‘ His life is a different 
thing from what it ever was before; it is perfect 
comfort in comparison.’ Under this arrange- 
ment both master and men are growing rich. 
One hand alone has 900 dols. deposited with 
him, and will probably soon buy a farm of his 
own. Such instances as this of Southern co- 
) ion under-free labour are reported every- 
where, though the experiment seems to have 
been most successful in Georgia, which will pro- 
duce this year probably more cotton than it ever 
did under Slavery. The condition of the South 
may be julged of from the fact, that though she 
only produced half the crop she used to before 
the war, she received for it last year 250,000,000 
dols., or 25,000,000 dols. in gold more than she 
ever obtained for her largest crop under Slavery. 
This immense sum also has come in cash, mainly 
into the pockets of the labouring class, for all 
classes were out of debt. Probably no labouring 
class in the world was better paid the past year. 
This vast payment of wages has made a singular 
change in the economic condition of the South. 
An extended retail trade has sprung up in its 
interior, and the retailers have somewhat taken 
the place of the old ‘ factors ;’ that is, they sell 
their goods direct for cotton, paying even more 
than the market price, and making their profit 
from the high prices of their wares. Under this 
barter the planter receives his payment at once, 
and the retailer either sells to agents of cotton- 
houses, or forwards himself to market. A con- 
tinual trade is thus kept up, and many interior 
towns are growing to a high degree of prosperity. 
The negroes are no longer contented with the 
former poor articles which were furnished them, 
but demand what may be called ‘ second-class 
goods,’ and many luxuries. Poor jewellery is in 
great request. Undoubtedly a great deal of 
money is hoarded by the negroes, with the idea of 
eventually purchasing land, which may account 
for the fact that so much money seems absorbed 
in the South, and does not return here. What 
effect the general purchase of freeholds by the 
labouring class of the Southern States would 
have on the production of the great staple is not 
yet clear. Its favourable moral and political 
effect could not be doubted by an American. The 
industrial future of the former Slave States looks 
increasingly promising, and the effect of their 
ag we will reach every branch of business at 
1 orth.” 








i) PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOUR. 


Tug late Lord Brougham was accustomed 
to relate a rather good story, bearing upon 


the prejudice against colour, which he said 





he held from an English nobleman. This 
personage visited Cuba, and, amongst other 
estates there, inspected one owned by a 
negro who had been a slave, but who had, 
by force of industry, perseverance and intel- 
ligence, raised himself to a position of afflu- 
ence, and was reputed to be exceedingly 
wealthy. The traveller was most hospitably 
entertained, and he found in his host a 
highly-interesting specimen of black hu- 
manity. In honour of his noble visitor 
the negro planter gave a grand banquet, to 
which the coloured and black respectability 
of the neighbourhood was invited, to whom 
he presented his guest, adding, as he turned 
towards the scion of British nobility, “ You 
see, my lord, I have no prejudice against 
colour.” As a joke—and assuredly this one 
may be accepted as coming from veracious 
authority—it conveyed a bitter satire against 
the supercilious tone and demeanour dloptad 
by the whites towards the black and coloured 
vor aes The Emperor of Russia appears to 

ave recently paid marked distinction to an 
American coloured citizen, one Captain 
Morris Chester, who attended the Paris 
Anti-slavery Conference in 1867, and who, in 
the course of a tour through Europe, found 
his way in the early part of the * water year 
to the Imperial Court at St. Petersburgh. 
We take the following from the New 
Orleans Tribune :— 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA ON CASTE. 

The following despatch from Cassius M, Clay, 
our Minister to Russia, to Secretary Seward, 
will be interesting to our readers, and instructive 
to the white population of the Southern States : 


*“ Legation of the United States, 

“St. Petersburgh, Russia, February 9th, 1869. 

“Srr,—Captain T. Morris Chester, late of the 
United-States Volunteer Army, being in St. 
Petersburgh, coming well recommended by dis- 
tinguished citizens of the United States, and 
being also well educated and of good address, I 
called upon the minister of foreign affairs and 
told him that I would not apply in the usual 
way by note to have Captain Chester, a coloured 
American citizen, presented to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, as there was no precedent, and I did not 
know how his Imperial Majesty would be disposed 
to act; but I desired that he would apprcach his 
Imperial Majesty in an informal way, and 
ascertain his wishes in this regard. The cssis‘- 
ant minister of foreign affairs, Mr. De West- 
mann, acquiesced in the proposal, and in a few 
days wrote me that the Emperor had given 
orders to have Captain Chester's name put upon 
the list of persons for the first presentation, 
To-day being the occasion of a grand review of 
the imperial guard, the Emperor sent an invi- 
tation to Captain Chester to assist in the review, 
which he did, riding around with his Imperial 
Majesty's staff, and taking lunch at the winter 
palace with the staff officers and a portion of the 
imperial family, who accompanied the Emperor 
at the lunch. 
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‘*T have made these facts known to you, as I 
regard the affair of some importance. We have 
four millions of coloured citizens: they are with 
us, and of us, for good orevil. I think that it 
is the duty of all good citizens to try and elevate 
the African race in America, and inspire them 
with all possible self-respect ; and prepare them 
for that ultimate influence which they must 
sooner or later have upon the political and eco- 
nomical interests of the United States. These 
are the views which have influenced my action 
in this case, which, not partisan in their cha- 
racter, I should hope would be satisfactory to all 
patriotic Americans. 

** Having, however, discharged my duty, as I 
ever do, without regard to personal considera- 
tions, I submit my action frankly to the judg- 
ment of the department. Iam, dear sir, your 
most obedient seavant, “C, M. Cray. 

* Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 

“* Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.” 


We specially commend the above to the study 
of the reverend clergy of the city, and to the 
editors of the religious press. Have they nota 
word of remonstrance to offer with respect to 
the system of American caste, which makes a 
gentleman, whom the Emperor of a mighty 
empire treats with high consideration, a social 
outcast in his own country, an object of con- 
tempt even with persons every way his inferiors 
in all the attributes of true manhood? He is 
compelled to leave his native land, republican 
America, to receive even decent treatment. 
Contrast the outrage perpetrated upon Lieut.- 
Governor Dunn by people of New Orleans and 
Louisville, with the respectful attentions ac- 
corded to Captain Chester in St. Petersburgh by 
one of the greatest men of the world. 

We well understand that what we, humble 
journalists of a proscribed race, have to say upon 
this matter, will, if read at all, be read with a 
smile of derision by the gentlemen who conduct 
the religious journals of the city, with a single 
exception; but truth is truth, justice, is justice, 
by whomsoever vindicated, And we know, and 
they know, that those who, in the high places of 
influence, fail or refuse to regard the cause of the 
weakest and humblest, through fear of the com- 
munity on which they depend for patronage and 
support, will have to answer at another than 
human tribunal for their dereliction of duty. 





ITEMS. 


CAPTURE OF A SLAVER WITH 236 SLAVES.— 
We have been cruising about’ the coast of 
Arabia for the last seventy days,” says a sailor 
friend at Aden, ‘*in search of slavers principally. 
Our boats away up and down the coast and bays 
sixty miles distant, and ourselves chasing and 
boarding the dhows (slavers) in sight : 144 dhows 
were stopped and boarded, and I began to despair 
of ever taking a slaver again (i.e. a dhow laden 
with slaves), when on the 26th of May, at 1 p.M., 
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our cutter went after a fellow, which, with a long 
glass, I watched intently. She was only 14’ in 
sight, and swept in shore in the shallows. We 
made all preparations to prevent their escaping, 
both by land and sea, and already she had landed 
fifty of her crew and slaves. ‘This was a fatal 
mistake they made: the cutter was upon them 
almost instantly, turning one of the coves, and 
she made a dash at the dhow without the neces- 
sity of waiting for supports to come up, and 
carried her withont loss. The Arabs on shore 
began firing behind rocks, but it was too late: 
their forces were divided, and the Snider over- 
head soon brought them too. The dhow was a 
slaver with 236 slaves—a tremendous haul. She 
had a broadside gun with slugs to polish off our 
boat at night, and her crew were of the Zoorg 
tribe, and bound to fight, with plenty of ball 
cartridge. She fell an easy prey, and it has 
considerably rejoiced all hands after the hard 
work we have had, and under which we were all 
rapidly getting played out. I am now on my 
road to Aden to land our dark friends: from 
there we go to Seychelles, then to Zanzibar, the 
Mozambique, and will be (D.V.) at Bombay 
about the end of November next.”—Delhi Ga- 
zette. : 

IMPORTS OF sUGAR.—A Parliamentary re- 
turn shows that in the year 1868, 6,805,659 
ewts. of foreign sugar were imported into the 
United Kingdom, and entered for home con- 
sumption there. 2,962,426 cwts. are returned 
as coming from Cuba, the largest importation 
ever received from that source; 1,210,414 cwts. 
from Brazil; nearly 1,700,000 cwts. from the 
continent of Europe. The total import of 
foreign sugar in 1867 was 7,120,940 cwts. and 
of sugar from all quarters entered for consump- 
tion there, 11,892,328 ewts. The total for 1868 
is stated at 11,892,332 cwts., but this is subject, 
it is believed, to deduotions for over-entries and 
exports on drawback. 

FREE-LABOUR IN THESOUTH.—A gentleman who 
recently made the tour of the United States, 
writes as follows to a member of the present 
Cabinet: ‘* The slaveowners tell you, with the 
most brazen faces, that they are better off now 
than they were before. One large slaveowner 
said to me—‘ The Yankees whipped us out of 
Slavery; but they could not whip us into it 
again,’ Another told me he grew larger crops 
with twenty-five free negroes than he had done 
with seventy-five slaves.” 


nn 











REVIEWS. 
The Fall of the Sugar Planters of Jamaica ; 
with Remarks on their Agricultural Ma- 
nagement, and on the Labour Question in 
that Island. London: Trubner and Co, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Tus pamphlet is an extended reprint of an 
article which appeared in the July 1867 
number of the Westminster Review, and the 
author, Mr. Hall Pringle, having formerly 
held for many years an official position in 
Jamaica, is thérefore well qualified to write 
upon the question of labour there. It is full 
of information, and although the bulk of it is 
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labourers, formerly slaves of his own. He will 
leave them for months at a time, and retarn to 
find everything going on, even better than it 
used to be under the lash of the overseer. There 
is no waste, no idleness, little carelessness, be- 
cause each one knows that his own return will 
depend on the amount of the crop. Whereas 
formerly there used to be a vast deal of cotton 
lost by waste and carelessness, now there is 
nothing. When he is at home, ‘ he never even 
is obliged to call his workmen in the morning,’ 
but finds his horse saddled, and all the men off 
to field before he is up. ‘ His life is a different 
thing from what it ever was before; it is perfect 
comfort in comparison.’ Under this arrange- 
ment both master and men are growing rich. 
One hand alone has 900 dols. deposited with 
him, and will probably soon buy a farm of his 
own. Such instances as this of Southern co- 
a osu under-free labour are reported every- 
where, though the experiment seems to have 
been most successful in Georgia, which will pro- 
duce this year probably more cotton than it ever 
did under Slavery. The condition of the South 
may be julgei of from the fact, that though she 
only produced half the crop she used to before 
the war, she received for it last year 250,000,000 
dols., or 25,000,000 dols. in gold more than she 
ever obtained for her largest crop under Slavery. 
This immense sum also has come in cash, mainly 
into the pockets of the labouring class, for all 
classes were out of debt. Probably no labouring 
class in the world was better paid the past year. 
This vast payment of wages has made a singular 
change in the economic condition of the South. 
An extended retail trade has sprung up in its 
interior, and the retailers have somewhat taken 
the place of the old ‘ factors ;’ that is, they sell 
their goods direct for cotton, paying even more 
than the market price, and making their profit 
from the high prices of their wares. Under this 
barter the planter receives his payment at once, 
and the retailer either sells to agents of cotton- 
houses, or forwards himself to market. A con- 
tinual trade is thus kept up, and many interior 
towns are growing to a high degree of prosperity. 
The negroes are no longer contented with the 
former poor articles which were furnished them, 
but demand what may be called ‘ second-class 
goods,’ and many luxuries. Poor jewellery is in 
great request. Undoubtedly a great deal of 
money is hoarded by the negroes, with the idea of 
eventually purchasing land, which may account 
for the fact that so much money seems absorbed 
in the South, and does not return here. What 
effect the general purchase of freeholds by the 
labouring class of the Southern States would 
have on the production of the great staple is not 
yet clear. Its favourable moral and political 
effect could not be doubted by an American. The 
industrial future of the former Slave States looks 
increasingly promising, and the effect of their 
ag ame will reach every branch of business at 
he North.” 








| PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOUR. 

Tug late Lord Brougham was accustomed 
to relate a rather good story, bearing upon 
the prejudice against colour, which he said 
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he held from an English nobleman. This 
personage visited Cuba, and, amongst other 
estates there, inspected one owned by a 
negro who had been a slave, but who had, 
by force of industry, perseverance and intel- 
ligence, raised himself to a position of afflu- 
ence, and was reputed to be exceedingly 
wealthy. The traveller was most hospitably 
entertained, and he found in his host a 
highly-interesting specimen of black hu- 
manity. In honour of his noble visitor 
the negro planter gave a grand banquet, to 
which the coloured and black respectability 
of the neighbourhood was invited, to whom 
he presented his guest, adding, as he turned 
towards the scion of British nobility, “ You 
see, my lord, I have no prejudice against 
colour.” Asa joke—and assuredly this one 
may be accepted as coming from veracious 
authority—it conveyed a bitter satire against 
the supercilious tone and demeanour adopted 
by the whites towards the black and coloured 
oe age The vrs mt of Russia appears to 

ave recently paid marked distinction to an 
American coloured citizen, one Captain 
Morris Chester, who attended the Paris 
Anti-slavery Conference in 1867, and who, in 
the course of a tour through Europe, found 
his way in the early part of the —— year 
to the Imperial Court at St. Petersburgh. 
We take the following from the 
Orleans Tribune :— 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA ON CASTE. 

The following despatch from Cassius M, Clay, 
our Minister to Russia, to Secretary Seward, 
will be interesting to our readers, and instructive 
to the white population of the Southern States : 


** Legation of the United States, 

“St. Petersburgh, Russia, February 9th, 1869. 

“Sir,—Captain T. Morris Chester, late of the 
United-States Volunteer Army, being in St. 
Petersburgh, coming well recommended by dis- 
tinguished citizens of the United States, and 
being also well educated and of good address, I 
called upon the minister of foreign affairs and 
told him that I would not apply in the usual 
way by note to have Captain Chester, a coloured 
American citizen, presented to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, as there was no precedent, and I did not 
know how his Imperial Majesty would be disposed 
to act; but I desired that he would apprcach his 
Imperial Majesty in an informal way, and 
ascertain his wishes in this regard. The cssis‘- 
ant minister of foreign affairs, Mr. De West- 
mann, acquiesced in the proposal, and in a few 
days wrote me that the Emperor had given 
orders to have Captain Chester's name put upon — 
the list of persons for the first presentation, 
To-day being the occasion of a grand review of 
the imperial guard, the Emperor sent an invi- 
tation to Captain Chester to assist in the review, 
which he did, riding around with his Imperial 
Majesty's staff, a taking lunch at the winter 
palace with the staff officers and a portion of the 
imperial family, who accompanied the Emperor 
at the lunch. 
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**T have made these facts known to you, as I 
regard the affair of some importance. We have 
four millions of coloured citizens: they are with 
us, and of us, for good orevil. I think that it 
is the duty of all good citizens to try and elevate 
the African race in America, and inspire them 
with all possible self-respect ; and prepare them 
for that ultimate influence which they must 
sooner or later have upon the political and eco- 
nomical interests of the United States. These 
are the views which have influenced my action 
in this case, which, not partisan in their cha- 
racter, I should hope would be satisfactory to all 
patriotic Americans. 

** Having, however, discharged my duty, as I 
ever do, without regard to personal considera- 
tions, I submit my action frankly to the judg- 
ment of the department. Iam, dear sir, your 
most obedient servant, “C, M. Cray. 

“ Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 

** Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.” 


Wespecially commend the above to the study 
of the reverend clergy of the city, and to the 
editors of the religious press. Have they nota 
word of remonstrance to offer with respect to 
the system of American caste, which makes a 
gentleman, whom the Emperor of a mighty 
empire treats with high consideration, a social 
outcast in his own country, an object of con- 
tempt even with persons every way his inferiors 
in all the attributes of true manhood? He is 
compelled to leave his native land, republican 
America, to receive even decent treatment. 
Contrast the outrage perpetrated upon Lieut.- 
Governor Dunn by people of New Orleans and 
Louisville, with the respectful attentions ac- 
corded to Captain Chester in St. Petersburgh by 
one of the greatest men of the world. 

We well understand that what we, humble 
journalists of a proscribed race, have to say upon 
this matter, will, if read at all, be read with a 
smile of derision by the gentlemen who conduct 
the religious journals of the city, with a single 
exception; but truth is truth, justice, is justice, 
by whomsoever vindicated, And we know, and 
they know, that those who, in the high places of 
influence, fail or refuse to regard the cause of the 
weakest and humblest, through fear of the com- 
munity on which they depend for patronage and 
support, will have to answer at another than 
human tribunal for their dereliction of duty. 





ITEMS. 


CAPTURE OF A SLAVER WITH 236 SLAVES.— 
We have been cruising about’ the coast of 
Arabia for the last seventy days,” says a sailor 
friend at Aden, **in search of slavers principally. 
Our boats away up and down the coast and bays 
sixty miles distant, and ourselves chasing and 
boarding the dhows (slavers) in sight : 144 dhows 
were stopped and boarded, and I began to despair 
of ever taking a slaver again (i. ¢. a dhow laden 
with slaves), when on the 26th of May, at 1 p.M., 
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our cutter went after a fellow, which, with a long 
glass, I watched intently. She was only 14’ in 
sight, and swept in shore in the shallows. We 
made all preparations to prevent their escaping, 
both by land and sea, and already she had landed 
fifty of her crew and slaves. ‘This was a fatal 
mistake they made: the cutter was upon them 
almost instantly, turning one of the coves, and 
she made a dash at the dhow without the neces- 
sity of waiting for supports to come up, and 
carried her withont loss. The Arabs on shore 
began firing behind rocks, but it was too late: 
their forces were divided, and the Snider over- 
head soon brought them too. The dhow was a 
slaver with 236 slaves—a tremendous haul. She 
had a broadside gun with slugs to polish off our 
boat at night, and her crew were of the Zoorg 
tribe, and bound to fight, with plenty of ball 
cartridge. She fell an easy prey, and it has 
considerably rejoiced all hands after the hard 
work we have had, and under which we were all 
rapidly getting played out. I am now on my 
road to Aden to land our dark friends: from 
there we go to Seychelles, then to Zanzibar, the 
Mozambique, and will be (D.V.) at Bombay 
about the end of November next.”—Delhi Ga- 
zette. 

IMPORTS OF sUGAR.—A Parliamentary re- 
turn shows that in the year 1868, 6,805,659 
ewts. of foreign sugar were imported into the 
United Kingdom, and entered for home con- 
sumption there. 2,962,426 cwts. are returned 
as coming from Cuba, the largest importation 
ever received from that source; 1,210,414 cwts. 
from Brazil; nearly 1,700,000 cwts. from the 
continent of Europe. The total import of 
foreign sugar in 1867 was 7,120,940 cwts. and 
of sugar from all quarters entered for consump- 
tion there, 11,892,328 cwts. The total for 1868 
is stated at 11,892,332 cwts., but this is subject, 
it is believed, to deduotions for over-entries and 
exports on drawback. 

FREE-LABOUR IN THESOUTH.—A gentleman who 
recently made the tour of the United States, 
writes as follows to a member of the present 
Cabinet: ‘* The slaveowners tell you, with the 
most brazen faces, that they are better off now 
than they were before. One large slaveowner 
said to me—‘ The Yankees whipped us out of 
Slavery; but they could not whip us into it 
again.” Another told me he grew larger crops 
with twenty-five free negroes than he had done 
with seventy-five slaves.” 








REVIEWS. 


The Fall of the Sugar Planters of Jamaica ; 
with Remarks on their Agricultural Ma- 
nagement, and on the Labour Question in 
that Island. London: Trubner and Co, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Turs pamphlet is an extended reprint of an 

article which appeared in the July 1867 

number of the Westminster Review, and the 

author, Mr. Hall Pringle, having formerly 
held for many years an official position in 

Jamaica, is thérefore well qualified to write 

upon the question of labour there. It is full 

of information, and although the bulk of it is 
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familiar to those who pay any attention to 
West-India matters, its contents will not be 
lost even upon them. The writer proves that 
if the old planting interest has suffered, the 
fault is wholly at its own door; and whilst 
showing that the production of Jamaica is 
gradually augmenting, he dwells upon its 
Improving political and financial position, as 
set forth in the most recent despatches from 
the present Governor. We have not space 
for an extended review of this useful and 
pe pamphlet, but cordially recommend it, 
and hope it will have, as it merits, a large 
circulation. 

L’ Espagne et l Esclavage dans Visles de Cuba 
et de Porto Rico, Par Augustin Cochin, 
Membre de l'Institut. Paris: J. Claye, 
Rue St. Benoit. 


Tus pamphlet is written in French. It is 
a reprint from the lst May 1869 number of 
the Revue du Deux Mondes, by the dis- 
tinguished author of “1]’Histoine de 1’Es- 
clavage,” whio is also one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the French Abolition Society. 
It is an uncompromising protest against the 
course of Spain in relation to the abolition of 
Slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico, “a hundred 
times promised, and a hundred times eluded.” 
He shows that the obstacles to emancipation 
do not exist at Havana but in Madrid, and 
how utterly barren of practical results was 
the work of the Royal Commission of 1865-67, 
of which he also furnishes a very brief sum- 
mary, bringing out the extraordinary fact 
that the report was first published in New 
York, extra- officially, its issue in the Spanish 
capital having been interdicted. The author 
then shows what the shortcomings of the 
Spanish Statesmen of the Revolution of Sep- 
tember 1868 have been, not one having had 
the moral courage to take an actual step in 
the direction of emancipation; and how, by 
neglecting to introduce the reforms so long 
promised and expected by the Colonists, the 

overnment aggravated the discontent in the 
island ef Cuba into open insurrection. The 
statistical portion of the article is valuable 
and interesting, and not less so the section 
relating to the population and its labour- 
results. The contrast between those of the 
slave-system and those of free-labour are 
marvellously striking, and in favour of the 
Jatter; for whilst the average return upon 
the cupital employed on a sugar-estate does 
not exceed 4°70 per cent. per annum, a very 
considerable number lose 5 per cent. of the 
amount invested. The perusal of the chapter 
bearing upon the political government of the 
colony leaves one in wonderment that the 
insurrection now raging did not break out 
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long ago. The system is nothing but a 
purely military despotism, the supreme au- 
thority being in the hands of the Captain- 
General, from the abuses of which there is 
no escape. With regard to emancipation, 
M. Contin declares that the indemnity de- 
manded by the slaveholders of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, the average value they demand 
being 801. each, making a total of 15,680,000. 
for the total number of slaves estimated at 
392,000 in number. But the author perti- 
nently observes: “ The indemnity for the 
urchase of the freedom of the slaves in the 
nited States was set at 200,000,0001. sterling, 
and it was held impossible to pay it but the 
war cost 400,000,000/., and abolition was 
declared amidst blood and carnage, and 
without any indemnity.’’ He adds, ‘‘ Whut- 
ever the cost, however, the colonists have 
the merit of proposing a pre of emancipa- 
tion which would not take a penny from 
Spain.”’ 
We need scarcely add that M. Cochin is 
a strong partisan of the immediate abolition 
of Slavery in the Spanish Antilles, and he is 
of opinion that nothlng but this measure is 
likely to preserve them to Spain. He gives 
no opinion upon the plan of emancipation 
proposed by the colonists, by means of a 
lottery, and which would give Slavery a lease 
of fourteen years’ existence, though every 
year a certain number of slaves would draw 
freedom by lot, his view being that the effi- 
cacity of this ingenious mode of emancipation 
can be judged of only in the colonies them- 
selves. We consider that M. Cochin’s pam- 
phlet 1s calculated to render good service to 
the cause, and should be glad to see it trans- 
lated for the information of English readers. 
A Spauish version is in circulation in Spain. 
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